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TEACHING GOOD NEWS 


N the January issue we 
briefly sketched the beginnings of the modern catechetical move- 
ment. This first period was concerned above all with improving and 
bringing up to date the methods of religious instruction. It was 
pointed out, moreover, that the catechetical and liturgical move- 
ments collaborated in a friendly manner from the very outset, and 
more closely so with the years. 

This collaboration was inspired however, to speak frankly, by 
the advantages that each of the movements hoped to gain from the 
other, and actually did obtain in considerable measure. The cate- 
chetical movement recognized in the nascent liturgical revival a 
unique “means” of religious instruction and formation ; not to make 
use of it would have meant an impoverishment. And the liturgical 
leaders were practical enough to realize that the vigorous catecheti- 
cal movement could lead the youth to the liturgy and thus insure 
the future of the liturgical apostolate. The two movements were 
dependent on each other. 

But a very significant change was taking place in the liturgical 
movement during the twenties, and in the catechetical movement 
during the thirties of our century: a change which brought the two 
movements together much more closely, and made their respective 
leaders fully aware of the necessary and intrinsic relationship be- 
tween the two. It began to be more generally and clearly under- 
stood that, in last analysis, the two movements represented but two 
aspects of a common goal: the profound renewal of the whole of 
Christian life from within, from its very roots. 

St. Pius X at the beginning of the century had already made his 
own the striking formula: “Jnstaurare omnia in Christo —to bring 
all things to a head in Christ.” Both movements now felt themselves 
increasingly obligated to realize that program. Both aimed at noth- 
ing less than the totality of Christian life, and strove to renew it by 
a deeper appreciation of the kernel and basic content of Christian 
religion; both recognized ever more clearly that the summit of 
Christian life consists in rightly performed divine worship which 
must carry over into Christian daily life. 
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It seems worth the effort to analyse the development of the two 
movements a little more in detail from the standpoint of this mutu- 
ally shared program. We shall particularly stress the development 
that took place in the catechetical movement in Europe during the 
past twenty years. So far as we can judge from American catecheti- 
cal literature, the story is as yet relatively little known in this country. 

After the energetic efforts of the first three decades of our century 
in the catechetically advanced countries of the Continent, the search 
for improvement of methods had reached what might be called a 
saturation point. The second Catechetical Congress, held in Mu- 
nich in 1928, offered a concluding summary of those efforts. In 
practice, of course, there was still a considerable lag between the 
newly gained insights and experiences and their application. 

At the same time, the intellectual leaders of the movement, while 
deriving legitimate satisfaction from past advances in methodology, 
became more and more convinced that improvement of methods 
was only a partial answer, and that the more difficult and thorough- 
going task still lay ahead. 

Up to that time it had been generally taken for granted that the 
catechetical problem consisted in presenting youth with the tradi- 
tional catechetical matter in attractive form made meaningful for 
their life: in other words, in adapting religious instruction to the 
child’s mentality in a live fashion. Seen thus, the catechetical prob- 
lem was basically a psychological one, that could be adequately met 
with modern instructional methods. 

The question concerned the how of religious instruction ; the de- 
sired answer was furnished, not by theology, but by applied psy- 
chology. 

This explains why the first decades of the catechetical move- 
ment displayed but slight theological interest. In fact, theology was 
regarded with a certain conscious reserve: one feared—in the 
light of catechetical history, perhaps not unjustly — lest the method 
of catechetical instruction of children be influenced too greatly by 
the scholastic method of the theology classroom. 

Beginning with this second period in the catechetical movement, 
however, the realization became ever more widespread that a true 
catechetical renewal must likewise concern itself with the content 
of religious instruction. Not in the sense that traditional Catholic 
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doctrine be changed in order to conform to modern fashions of 
thought or that it be watered down to the secularized outlook of 
modern society. Most certainly not that. But there do exist other 
legitimate problems related to the content of religious teaching. 

To be successful in teaching, it is of decisive significance that the 
teacher know how to select the most important points out of the 
abundance of material at hand. He must be able to present the mat- 
ter to his students from those angles which will most clearly make 
them understand its formative value and consequently make it de- 
sirable. He must arrange the topics so that dominant ideas stand 
out unmistakably, and the important things are recognized as such 
by the children while less important matters are made to serve for 
illustration or to bring to life the basic themes. 

A catechetical movement sincerely intent on more than a super- 
ficial success sooner or later had to ask itself whether these things 
were being done. An honest facing of facts led to a clear realization 
that they were not. Nor was it a question merely of one or the other 
less qualified teachers; it was recognized that there existed wide- 
spread and significant deficiencies in the customary religious instruc- 
tion, which urgently demanded that the catechetical renewal extend 
its attention to the problem of catechetical content. 

This change in outlook on the part of catechetical leaders was 
occasioned above all by a book written by the famous liturgist, Fr. 
Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck: Die Frohbotschaft und 
unsere Glaubensverkuendigung (The Glad Tidings and Our Proc- 
lamation of the Faith), Pustet, Regensburg, 1936. It showed con- 
vincingly that our teaching of the truths of faith, despite all the 
advances of theology in the course of the centuries and the im- 
provements in catechetical methods of past decades, as a whole 
sadly lacked the inspirational power and the perspective of values 
that characterized the ancient manner of teaching such as it is 
found in the classical Roman liturgy and in the religious writings of 
the patristic era. Our teaching of the faith, in catechetics and in 
sermons, does not sufficiently stress what is essential and central 
in Christian doctrine. Above all, it does not communicate the truths 
adequately from that point of view which is intrinsically proper to 
the proclamation of the Christian message. Christian doctrine, after 
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all, claims to be a “gospel,” a glad tidings; it must therefore in the 
first place succeed in presenting the Christian religion as something 
desirable and precious, to be gladly received and experienced as 
such. 

One may not, of course, minimize the hard demands of the Chris- 
tian law of morality. Nor did the early Church do so. On the 
contrary, she insisted on them boldly, without compromise or 
sugar-coating. But the difficult demands did not loom largest in 
consciousness. The “gospel” means “good news.” The ideal teach- 
ing of Christian truths must therefore result above all in a grateful 
awareness of those incomparable gifts that we have received from 
our loving Father through Christ: the divine life to which we have 
been re-born in baptism and which increases and grows strong in 
us through the Church’s sacraments; membership in God’s family 
which we enjoy by grace and in the community of the Church; and 
the pledge of eternal beatitude to which we look forward in hope. 
Viewed against such a background, even the rigorous demands of 
Christian morality share in the beauty and glory of the new order 
of things that has been granted to us in Christ. 

Fr. Jungmann further pointed out that in earlier centuries, when 
Christian doctrine and Christian life were still the self-evident and 
undisputed possession of the western community of peoples, such 
a clear and determined underscoring of what is central and most 
valuable in Christianity was not so imperative in religious instruc- 
tion as it is now. We may not close our eyes to the fact that in our 
own day, even in so-called Catholic countries, Christian religion 
itself is at stake among the masses of the people; it must fight for 
its very existence against extraordinarily vital and powerful foes. 
No longer is the one or other doctrine called into question — as 
was the case with former heresies — but Christianity as a whole. 
For this very reason it is all the more necessary today to bring into 
relief its essential content and worth in as attractive a manner as 
possible. 

The improvement of religious instruction according to content, 
called for by Fr. Jungmann, entails accordingly the right selection 
of matter, its right ordering, and the right “spotlight” on the indi- 
vidual truths of faith. And all of this has to be done with a clear 
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orientation to the goal of Christian instruction, which can only be 
the building up and fostering of Christian life. While it is true, more- 
over, that the entire Christian revelation without exception must 
be at least implicitly believed, nevertheless, this does not mean that 
all the data of revelation must be “proclaimed” in identical manner. 

Since the appearance of Fr. Jungmann’s book,! the name “keryg- 
ma” (a publicly announced message) has come to be attached ever 
more widely to those parts of revelation which were meant to be 
explicitly and emphatically proclaimed. The Greek word is found 
in holy Scripture, and is there repeatedly used by St. Paul in the 
same sense (e.g., 1 Tim. 2:7; 2 Tim. 1:11; 1 Cor. 1:21; 2:4; cf. 
esp. 1 Cor. 15). The message which the Apostle as the herald 
(keryx) of the eternal King is to proclaim to a fallen humanity is 
none other than that bedrock of Christian truths which constitute 
the essential content of the Christian glad tidings. This message must 
bring the inner nature and worth of Christianity into as prominent 
focus as possible. It consists in the incomparable good news of the 
eternal love of God who through His only-begotten Son has called 
us to Himself and enables us to reach our true home. In brief, it is 
the good news of our salvation in Christ. 

In this sense, accordingly, modern catechetical writing increas- 
ingly refers to the contemporary concern for the content of religious 
instruction as “the kerygmatic renewal.” 

Whoever admits the necessity of the kerygmatic approach in 
teaching, thereby logically also admits the need of a corresponding 
kerygmatic training of those who teach the faith: missionaries, 
preachers, and teachers of religion. One can hardly deny that up to 
the present our theology courses in seminaries and universities have 
left much to be desired in this respect. That explains why zealous 
priests and teachers of religion did not sooner undertake this ur- 
gently needed task of kerygmatic renewal.? 

*Some of the leading ideas of his book were summarized by Fr. Jungmann 
for bat 1 peng 1 on in his article, “The Adult Christian,” December 1952, 
ate Theologians yy readers will be interested in Eine Theologie der 
Verkuendigung by Fr. Hugo Rahner, S.J., of Innsbruck (Herder, 1939). It is 
a first attempt to outline the chief theological tracts with kerygmatic emphasis. 


A more successfully integrated presentation has been achieved by Dr. Michael 
Schmaus of Munich in his manuals of Katholische Dogmatik. Rev. Cyril 
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As a matter of fact, even after Fr. Jungmann’s book, it took quite 
some time in certain circles before one was willing to concede that 
a kerygmatic renewal of religious instruction of necessity presup- 
posed a corresponding kerygmatic emphasis in the teaching of the- 
ology. This does not mean, obviously, that there should now be a 
special seminary course called “kerygmatic theology,” neatly dis- 
tinguished from scholastic theology, and perhaps even in opposition 
to it. That would be a very wrong solution to a very real problem. 
What is earnestly desired, however, is that dogmatic and moral 
theology, besides fulfilling its other important tasks — such as the 
clear formulation of the Church’s doctrines, their speculative analy- 
sis and sound defense — also bring out prominently the intrinsic 
kerygmatic element of the matter studied and make the future herald 
of Christ aware of it. 

The more intimately clear formulation, speculative penetration 
and kerygmatic presentation unite to form a harmonious whole, the 
better. It is in this sense that Fr. Jungmann in his recent book, 
Katechetik (Herder, 1953) calls for more kerygma in theology, 
and not for a parallel course in kerygmatic theology. 

From what has been said, it will be clear that the kerygmatic re- 
newal cannot validly be restricted to religious instruction in school. 
But it may be well to call explicit attention to the fact that it involves 
problems very pertinent even to teaching on the grade school level. 
Vollert, S.J., reviewing one of the volumes in Theological Studies, June 1953, 
comments: “In the debate aroused by the proposal to develop a new type of 
theology known as kerygmatic, one of the most effective protests was voiced 
by M. Schmaus. His criticism was valuable because his opposition to the 
movement coupled with an acknowledgment that the ideals aimed at by its 
advocates were well formulated. Best of all he determined to do something 
to improve the situation. A separate Verkuendigungstheologie (kerygmatic 
theology), he thought, was not required; indeed, it would be hostile to sound 
theological progress. Yet theology, as presented in classroom manuals, had 
tended to draw away from Catholic life and needs, to crystallize into rigid 
forms, to belabor vanquished adversaries, and to revive dead controversies 
that were solved or recognized as incapable of solution. Why could not theol- 
ogy live a joyous, vigorous life without sacrificing its scientific estate? The- 
ology is ageless; why should it not be contemporary? His ambition was to 
write such a theology; and write it he did . . .” (pp. 318f). It seems to us, 
moreover, that Scheeben deserves credit for having realized the kerygmatic 
ideal long before it was so labeled, in his Mysteries of Christianity; and the 
late Dom Anselm Stolz of Rome for having written a valuable kerygmatic 


theological tract on ecclesiology, embodying the emphases of the encyclical 
Mystici Corporis (De Ecclesia: Herder, 1939).—Eb. 
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For instance, the basic question about proper division of the cate- 
chism (on this matter, cf. the series of articles by the present author 
currently appearing in the Catholic School Journal). Or the ques- 
tion of how the doctrine concerning the Church, concerning the 
Mass, grace and prayer are to be presented —to mention but a few 
important topics. 

There should be no need for us again to state emphatically that 
what our catechisms have been saying about these matters is be- 
yond question correct and solid Catholic doctrine. But it does not 
follow that these truths cannot therefore and should not be pre- 
sented in a yet better and more striking manner, so that their true 
meaning and their intrinsic religious value become more apparent 
in the light of the whole Christian message. 

Thus, in treating of the Church, it would be desirable that be- 
sides its hierarchical structure, the mystery of the Church as the 
Body of Christ be highlighted even more; when teaching the Mass, 
that its function as the Sacrifice of the Church be given greater 
prominence, according to Mediator Dei; in the chapter on grace, 
that sanctifying grace be brought much more clearly into the center 
of things; and in the teaching about prayer, that the primacy of 
praise and thanksgiving be more strongly urged and that prayer be 
explained less as a “means of grace” — which of course it also is — 
but as the goal of man here on earth and especially in heaven. 

The best catechisms of the catechetically advanced countries of 
Europe have earnestly endeavored in recent years to correspond to 
the demands of the kerygmatic renewal on all these points.* The 
outstanding example is the recently promulgated German catechism. 
It represents a major effort: for the past sixteen years front-rank 
experts in catechetics worked on it, embodying the results of the 
kerygmatic renewal as fully as possible. 

However much we have in the foregoing stressed the value of 
the kerygmatic approach, we by no means wish to imply that the 
hard-won achievements of the first period of the catechetical move- 


* We invite our readers to examine the American Christ-Life Series in Re- 
ligion (Macmillan) for grade schools, and the Christian Religion Series 
(Bruce) for high schools. We feel that these volumes pioneered with re- 
markable success in the direction here outlined by Fr. Hofinger. — Ep. 
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ment are no longer important, or may even be neglected. In this 
respect, too, Fr. Jungmann’s recent Katechetik gives sound advice. 
No other manual today, to our knowledge, succeeds so well in har- 
moniously uniting the guiding principles of a methodological and 
kerygmatic renewal of catechetics into a well-ordered whole.* 

The kerygmatic renewal from the outset worked in closest rela- 
tionship with the liturgical revival. It is not an accident that it owes 
its chief impetus to one of the foremost scholars of liturgy, namely, 
Fr. Jungmann. In contrast to the undeniable kerygmatic deficiencies 
which, despite all advances in the techniques of instruction, charac- 
terize our teaching of the faith, Fr. Jungmann in his researches into 
the history of the liturgy found that the early Church’s way of teach- 
ing doctrine—as contained in the writings of the Fathers and as still 
exemplified in the liturgy—could offer us helpful guidance. 

The Roman liturgy in particular is distinguished in its older forms 
by a classical concentration on the essential. In unequalled fashion 
it gives expression to the basic doctrines and the basic structure of 
the Christian religion, and it presents them as a wonderful unity 
dominated by the central idea of our new life in Christ.5 The liturgy 
enables us not only to understand the Christian religion as an or- 
dered structure of values but also prayerfully to experience it. Keep- 
ing close to the classic prayer of the Church, the herald of Christ 
learns what he should announce to the people of God and from what 
dominant viewpoint he should present the Christian message; and 
always he is reminded that the Christian truths are to find effect in 
Christian life and prayer. 

The close cooperation of the liturgical and catechetical move- 
ments was furthered to no small degree, moreover, by a significant 
shift of emphasis in more recent liturgical efforts. The earliest phase 
of the liturgical revival, identified with Abbot Guéranger and the 
Benedictines of Solesmes, had been inspired by the ideal of the fully 


‘A French translation of this important book has just been published by 
Lumen Vitae Press in Brussels. An American adaptation, by the well-known 
catechetical expert, Monsignor Anthony Fuerst, professor at St. Mary’s on 
the Lake Seminary in Cleveland, is in preparation. 

*On this point, see Fr. Jungmann’s fundamental study on Die Stellung 
Christi im liturgischen Gebet (The Role of Christ in Liturgical Prayer), 
Muenster, 1925. 
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developed monastic liturgy: in other words, by an era of liturgical 
history in which the divine service had been nobly and magnificently 
performed in the sanctuary, but in which the ordinary Christian had 
no other role than that of admiring spectator and beneficiary of 
others’ activities. 

After the first world war, however, and due chiefly to the influence 
of Abbot Herwegen and his monks of Maria Laach, the conviction 
gained ground that the liturgy of patristic times offered a more satis- 
factory ideal. In those earlier centuries the official divine worship 
was better understood by the whole Christian community, and the 
congregation took part far more intensively in its performance. One 
looked for inspiration, therefore, to a period of liturgical history 
that surpassed the “monastic centuries” both from the standpoint 
of celebration as well as from the kerygmatic standpoint. The liturgy 
of patristic times proclaimed the Christian message more effectively, 
not only because its language was understood by the people, but 
also because its structural outline was clearer and simpler, and 
therefore, together with the texts, brought the dominant ideas into 
bolder relief. 

In the “Solesmes period” of the liturgical movement, the “mys- 
tery” of Christian worship was identified too largely with the 
“mysterious”: with the solemn performance of rites which a be- 
lieving congregation witnessed in reverent awe but of which they 
understood very little. Now, on the contrary, the mystery of divine 
worship was seen to consist, not in mysterious ceremonies and 
prayers, but in the actual sharing by those who have faith in the 
mystery of Christ, a sharing in His redemptive act. 

One may think as one chooses about the Mysterium theory of 
Dom Odo Casel and the Maria Laach school (Fr. Jungmann, it is 
well known, declines to go along with Casel’s formulation of it). In 
every event, it is the undeniable merit of the Mysterium theory to 
have brought back to Christian consciousness the awareness of an 
actual and real participation in the redeeming act of Christ through 
participating in the Church’s official worship. 

Because it effects a real sharing in the mystery of Christ, it is evi- 
dent that the liturgy can and should also fulfil in an eminent degree 
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the function of proclaiming the truths of Christ. St. Paul saw this 
clearly, and insisted on the point in writing to his Christian com- 
munity at Corinth: “For as often as you shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord, until he comes” 
(1 Cor. 11:26). The liturgy proclaims not merely by what it teaches 
(readings and prayers), but even more so and more powerfully by 
what it does. And thus the Mysterium theory has most effectively 
brought the innermost core of the Christian glad tidings—Christ’s 
work of redemption and our sharing in it—into the center of our 
religious outlook and has unlocked it to the religious experience 
of all. 

In this way the contemporary catechetical and liturgical move- 
ments have approached each other from within. They belong to- 
gether of intrinsic necessity. Whoever embraces the one and pene- 
trates into its full meaning, cannot long remain indifferent to the 
other. 

Would it not follow, therefore, that the most efficacious way of 
achieving a kerygmatic formation of the future heralds of Christ is 
by opening our seminaries determinedly to the legitimate ideals of 
the liturgical movement? John Hofinger, S.J. 


THE INTEGRAL IRISH WAY?! 


HERE are 
two prefacing facts that I beg you to remember. . . . The first is 
that during the last sixty years, Ireland has undergone a very re- 
markable revival. 


Our people do not yet appreciate what a key-figure in our history 

* Condensed from an article in the December 1954 Furrow (Maynooth). 
A reprint of the entire article in pamphlet form is available at 4d. from 
M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin.—Eb. 
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Dr. Douglas Hyde was. At a time of deep depression, it was he alone 
who saw that Ireland’s most urgent need was not material but psy- 
chical. Hyde’s psychiatry for the nation was to get Ireland to return 
to her own mind, to know herself as she had been, and to be her- 
self again. . . . 

The second prefacing fact is this: Hyde’s revival, so potent in 
every other sphere, hardly entered at all into the sphere of the Faith. 
It is this obvious, and extraordinary, fact that has made me write 
this paper. I want you to see and to admit that the fact was extraor- 
dinary. Here, on the one hand, was the Hyde formula—“Glance 
backward”—proving so potent in twenty ways. There, on the other 
hand, was the 19th-century Irish Church, now sixty years unman- 
acled, whom it surely behoved to recall forthwith how she had acted 
when she was free, and yet none of her clergy had the vision of try- 
ing to revive popular interest in her past, of getting her to use the 
thousand details of her old behavior and temper to inspire and direct 
her in her resumed way. 

She had grown used to obscurity. She had forgotten how she used 
to comport herself in her ancient choirs ; how to build with her native 
taste; how to fashion beautiful tools for divine worship; how to com- 
pose hymns for her children to sing aloud. 

So, since she had to perform her worship publicly once more, she 
either allowed her life in the catacombs to adjust itself as best it 
might to conditions above ground, or she made common cause with 
her sister Church in England, and, being content to be an English- 
speaking Church from now on, she accepted the tutelage of the 
younger sister, learning from her how to build, and pray, and preach, 
and sing Father Faber’s Faith of Our Fathers. 

I am not digressing when I suggest that we ought not to be angry 
when we hear, as we did recently, an unflattering description, from 
the Catholic side, of the peculiarly Irish quality of Catholicism in 
the English-speaking world. Communities abroad that show Irish 
missionary influence have been described as priest-dominated, litur- 
gy-resisting, very largely unintellectual, not characterized by any 
very definite or distinctive ideas on church-building or sacred art. 

Let us not be angry: what is being described here is not Irish 
Catholicism sine addito but Irish post-emancipation Catholicism: 
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| tues which would be found in a Church that had enjoyed long free- 


dom. Let us realise and acknowledge that the Church in the English- 


| speaking world was built by the penal-age Catholicism of Ireland. If 


we have so benefited the world by our deficiencies— 

But anyway, the Irish Church blinked and stumbled along into 
the full light of freedom, unaware that it was walking ungainly as 
if it had gyves on; that it was, for instance, unimaginatively imitative 


© in its building; that it had no art at all; nor any great interest in 
| Catholic intellectual life. Even today, many of us speak compla- 
' cently about the dark night of persecution; we repute to ourselves 
» as virtues the disabilities of our long repression; and, never glancing 
| backward, we are content to behave, and to be lectured to, as if we 
| were a new Christianity. .. . 


{Ireland was indeed an “Island of Saints.” The documentary evi- 
dence, however fragmentary, is impressively convincing. All the 


’ more reason “to enter into conscious communion with the Irish 
' Church of old, so that the world might profit still more by our wit- 


ness.”] 
What were the primary intellectual and spiritual attitudes in our 


ancient Church? You will be able to recognize them as they occur 


_ in the few extracts that follow; and I shall be disappointed if you 


are not disturbed to notice how completely these attitudes have dis- 
appeared from Irish Catholicity as we know it: 

1) The Irish Church had a great articulate reverence for the 
sources of revelation, for sacred Scripture and Tradition. It is true 


_ that we never produced a historian or exegete whose works are part 
' of the Catholic bibliotheca; but the Irish Church, following St. Pat- 


rick’s example, was steeped in Scripture and also in the lore and 


| learning of the Church. 


wee ith taste ire 


2) The Irish Church had a deep sense of communion with the 
Body of Christ at prayer: I mean that it had a congregational qual- 
ity of worship. . . . 

3) The Irish Church had a deep sense of its own continuity, a 
great reverence for its earlier manifestations of grace. 

The following extract from the Stowe—rather, the Tallaght— 
Missal from the 8th-9th century gives most striking proof of the 
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way in which our early Catholics held in their minds during Mass 
the consciousness of all the members of the Body of Christ.? The 
symbolism recalls the bidding-prayers in our Good Friday service: 


The Host upon the paten, that is the Body of Christ upon the tree of the 
Cross. . . . And it is in the form of a cross all the [particles] are ar- 
ranged upon the paten. . . . The middle part to the celebrant of the 
Mass; the upper part of the shaft to bishops; the left part of the cross- 
piece to priests; the right part to inferior grades of the clergy; the lower 
part of the shaft to anchorites; the upper left segment to clerical students; 
the upper right to innocent children; the lower left to penitents; the lower 
right to married folk and people who have not gone to [Communion] 
before. 

In the Leabhar Breac, the chalice, the wine, the drops of water, 
are all taken as symbolising the Church and the body of the faithful: 


[The chalice] is the figure of the Church. . . . [The priest] puts water 
first into the chalice. At the first drop the people pray: Peto te, Pater; at 
the second: deprecor te, Fili; at the third: obsecro te, Spiritus Sancte— 
honoring the Trinity; and herein is signified the people that have been 
poured into the Church. . . . The elevation of the chalice of the Mass 
and the paten by the hands of the priest is a figure of the congregating 
into one fold of the people of heaven and earth: the people of heaven 
per mensam, the people of earth per calicem. 

Notice how the people 
took conscious and active part in the Sacrifice. Those old Irish 
Catholics would indeed have found strange the belief which, in prac- 
tice at least, obtains in some circles today, that the purpose and only 
care of the individual Catholic is the salvation of his own soul. That 
kind of spiritual solipsism is a theory that seems to have been ac- 
cepted in Ireland only in the middle of the 19th century — a kind 
of Victorian Catholicism. At any rate, you won’t find it in the Tallaght 
Missal in the 9th century, or in the Leabhar Breac in the 14th, or 
even in poor Patrick Den of Waterford in the early 19th. This is 
from one of Patrick Den’s very popular books of religious instruc- 
tion: 

Question, Have you any other advice on how Mass should be 


*It ought to be explained that the Irish rubric required that the large Host 
of the Mass be broken into sixty-five parts. 
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profitably heard? Answer. When the priest again turns to the book (after 
the Gloria) you should acquaint God of your own needs and the needs 
of the Church. . . . When the priest turns towards the people saying 
Orate fratres, you should ask God to accept the Sacrifice unto His own 
honor and unto the eternal salvation of the people. 

And, to bring this 
congregational quality of Irish faith down to the shrunken Gaelic 
world of today, Father Diarmuid O Laoghaire, S.J., has pointed out 
to me how the first person plural is the common form for most of the 
traditional folk-prayers. 

Another difference that has developed between modern Irish 
Catholicism and that of our Gaelic past is that we have grown shy 
of the Scriptures. If you know something of the Irish tradition either 
in stone or in parchment, you will have noticed how largely sacred 
Scripture bulked in it. The Irish Church continued, almost to our 
own day, to be markedly Patrician in this matter. . . . 

From the time that Irish began to be written to the time when 
there was no-one learned enough to write it, and longer, the sacred 
Scriptures inspired poet and storyteller as well as homilist. Poems 
were made in it — very long poems, from Saltair na Rann in the 10th 
century, to the Beatha Iosa Criost in the 17th. Our people versified 
it, carved it into stone, made the Book of Kells and the Book of 
Durrow merely to give it a worthy frame. . . . 

Our Irish Faith has been living amongst us, for more than a cen- 
tury, as a kind of separated form, wrenched apart from its connatural 
body, the Irish genius which it inhabited since the Irish nation was 
first baptized. When it was embodied in that native genius, it used 
to utter such suspiria [as contained in our documents]. If it is once 
again to exercise its proper influence on men, it is imperative that it 
be restored to its congenial partner. That is the integral revival I am 
pleading for. .. . 

It would be, indeed, a great vanity were we to endeavor to restore 
those things which were the trappings and the accidents of the old 
Irish world, while neglecting what was its soul and centre. The thing 
about the old Irish world which it is most needful to revive is its 
holiness. 

Coldisde Phaddraig, Mdnuat. Donnchadh O Floinn 
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A SAINT FOR LENT? 


LL who achieve sanctity 
do so by abdicating “self” — not, that is, temperament or talents 
or even eccentricities (think of St. Philip Neri; and contrast, for 
example, St. Francis de Sales and St. Camillus!), but by totally 
dethroning self-will, that the will of God may become “King and 
centre” of their hearts. But St. John the Baptist is certainly meant by 
the Church to rank high in our devotion — in the liturgy, not even 
St. Joseph is granted precedence over him — and is a perfect example 
of the selflessness that we mean. 

The Gospel itself relates his conception and birth with a fulness 
and sense of mystery accorded to no one else’s (save of course our 
Lord’s), and while Zachary’s hymn keeps him firmly in his subordi- 
nate place — he was to be but the prophet of the Lord and to prepare 
His ways — yet it makes clear how exalted was that destiny: this 
little child was to give the knowledge of salvation to God’s people 
that should lead to the remission of their sins. 

St. Luke, saying (1:80) that the child was “in the deserts” till 
the day of his manifestation to Israel, seems to make it clear that 
he had no habitual companionship with our Lord. So long as Mary 
and Joseph were at Bethlehem, it is possible that the two families 
visited one another: but however late we put the flight into Egypt, 
both Jesus and John must have been quite small when the return took 
place, and Joseph soon went back to Nazareth whither the aged 
Elizabeth and Zachary were most unlikely to travel, and the charm- 
ing pictures of the two children playing together till they were at 
least three or four must regretfully be set aside. And when Jesus 
came to be baptized, John said: “I did not know Him” — that is, at 
any rate, for the Messias, for the official sign had not yet been given. 

* John the Baptist preached a baptism of penance to prepare his people 
for the Savior’s baptism of water and the Spirit. He was accordingly venerated 
as the patron of the ascetical life by early monasticism both in East and West 
(St. Benedict dedicated a chapel to him on Monte Cassino). Very aptly he 
could serve, too, as model to all Christians during the penitential season of 
Lent, which prepares for the Easter renewal of baptism: not only because 
modern Christianity could profit from less “soft garments” and more “locusts 


and wild honey,” but especially because of the Precursor’s example of interior 
penance. He is the Saint of Selflessness. 
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Hence, while it surely is certain that Elizabeth must have talked 
to her little boy about Jesus, and doubtless John had an instinct 
about the holiness of Jesus, it remains that during far the greater 
part of his life he had to sacrifice any personal contact with our 
Lord. 

Certainly his earliest public apparitions were sensational enough! 
Haggard with fasting, scorched black by the sun, with matted hair 
and beard, dressed in the traditional but long-ago discarded pro- 
phetic camel-skins, leaping up on the rocks by the caravan routes. 

But then, when questioned, No! he was not Elias, not the Christ! 
He was a Voice —a voice crying out that a road should be built 
straight, across the desert, for the Messianic approach. And when 
the Lord should come, John would not be worthy to stoop and loose 
and carry His sandals — that task so lowly that even a Jewish slave 
could not be commanded to perform it. 

And when our Lord did come and asked to be baptized, John knew 
in his heart that this was indeed He, but not until he had carried 
out his office of baptising was the divine sign given, and John must 
point away from himself to Jesus. 

In his Gospel, John the Evangelist in a series of dramatic episodes 
shows us the “transition.” First, the Baptist says: “I am not He; 
but He is amongst you, though unknown to you!” (1:26). Then 
he points to Jesus: “Behold Him! That is He!” (1:29). And forth- 
with the transference begins: two of John’s disciples cross to Jesus 
and then bring others with them (1:37-42) ; finally, our Lord takes 
the initiative and Himself summons Philip (1:43). 

For a while, the Baptist’s personal work went on; but our Lord’s 
disciples themselves baptised, so much so that John’s own disciples, 
zealous for their master’s honor, complained to him that “everyone” 
was going to our Lord. John answers that no one can arrogate to 
himself a position in the spiritual progress of the world (and fill 
it, he assumes, aright): it must be given to him by God. “I always 
told you,” he said, “that J was not the Christ.” He who possesses 
the Bride (that old image of the Jewish people or the elect) is one, 
and one only — the Bridegroom. (Our Lord had used that name for 
Himself: cf. Mark 2:19; Matt. 9:15; Luke 5:34.) 

Was there, then, nothing at all—no position at all—left for 
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John? Certainly there was! There is the “Bridegroom’s friend,” he 
who prepares the ceremony and stands beside the bridegroom during 
it, and his whole heart is glad when he hears the bridegroom speak- 
ing. “And that joy of mine is full—full to overflowing! He must 
increase, but I, diminish” (John 3 :26—30). 

I cannot think of a lovelier expression of happy unselfishness, of 
gentle, affectionate withdrawal from pre-eminence, than this episode, 
which must more and more endear the Baptist to us the oftener we 
meditate it. 

Soon enough after this the Baptist was imprisoned; the Voice 
was silenced. From his prison John sent two of his disciples to 
interrogate our Lord, and after they left Him, He broke into the 
famous panegyric of the Baptist (Matt. 11:7-11). 

“What did you go out into the wilderness to see? A reed, waving 
in the wind?” (The picture presents the desolate banks of Jordan: 
there would be no reeds in the parched wilderness itself.) Assuredly 
not! Not such was the inflexible austere Baptist! 

“Well—a man dressed in rich raiment? Again, assuredly not! 
Such men are to be found in royal palaces!” (Is there here a touch 
of our Lord’s not infrequent irony? All knew that John was in 
Herod’s fortress-palace — but in its dungeon. ) 

No! A prophet, and more than one merely of the long line of 
prophets which seemed to have died out. His position was unique: he 
was the climax reached by the Older Testament: but, he could go 
no further. The least of those who had actually entered into the 
realm of the New Alliance was greater than he! (Not, of course, in 
the matter of personal sanctity; but in so far as the realised fact is 
greater that that fact merely prophesied, even by John. ) 

Twice more the Evangelist mentions the Baptist. Our Lord says 
(John 5:33—35) that John indeed was the lamp that flared and 
shone, “‘and for a while you were content to exult in his rays.” Yet 
even so, John but carried his light: Christ was the world’s light ; He 
not only bore it, but was it. And finally, when Jesus went back to 
where He started, to where John first baptised, men recognised that, 
though John worked no “sign,” all that he had said of Jesus had 
been verified. 

Thus his life of unbroken renunciation achieved its consistent 
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end: Jesus was glorified in and for Himself. A Voice had now spoken 
that never could be silenced: the true Light could never be im- 
prisoned by the Darkness (John 1:5); but the witness to the Light, 
having fulfilled his function, had for his human destiny only thai 
dungeon and the axe. 

In our Confiteor we make a manifold acknowledgment of our sins 
—in the presence of all the most pure world of spirits; of Saints 
Peter and Paul, chiefs of that Church of which we have proved our- 
selves such unworthy members ; and of the Baptist, to whom (speak- 
ing in our poor human way! ) we have proved such a disappointment 
—at least, he might have hoped, that in the kingdom of God, in 
which we are, and which he only prophesied, there would be no need 
for Confiteors! But shamefacedly we have to say that there is, and 
we must make one! 

How hard to realise that we really are telling the Baptist so! 
Please do not think the next line or two frivolous! Suppose a parish 
priest announced: “Next week, St. Peter will be hearing confessions 
in Confessional A, and St. Paul in Confessional B.” Which would 
we choose? Would we dare to choose either? Yet, in the Confiteor, 
we really tell the Apostles, the Baptist, the angels — yes, and our 
Lady —that we have sinned. May our Lord’s dear friend make us 
“realise” that we are actually addressing these living persons! 

C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


TIMELY TRACT 


THE LAW OF THE GOSPEL 


OW do you 
go about doing the will of God at your job?” They liked the 
question. It came up as part of the Gospel discussion, and it is a de- 
light to see how they go for the Gospel discussion. The Gospel was 
a fragment of John 4, the sequel to Christ’s conversation with the 
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Samaritan woman. His disciples were urging Him to eat, but He 
put them off, saying: “My meat is to do the will of Him who sent 
Me.” 

They liked the discussion, they were all college men, thoughtful 
men, intelligent. But the answer came as haltingly as spring in 
Alaska. They were not diffident nor inarticulate. The concept was 
too unfamiliar. The discussion sputtered and eventually turned up 
an elementary suggestion or two. 

The priest sitting by as silent observer was learning more than the 
rest. He was discovering how inadequate has been our exposition 
of the Christian life. 

Two of the men belonged to Christian Family sections. Now, if 
the question had been: “How do you do the will of God in your 
homes?” those two would have expounded ways and means for 
half an hour. Whether they would have done so a couple of years 
ago, or whether the others, to whom CFM is a dark mystery, could 
have responded any more volubly to the second question, is dubious. 

We must re-establish all things in Christ, said St. Pius X. The 
slogan two months ago broke off a fragment of that challenge: “Put 
Christ back into Christmas”—without much appreciation of the 
vastness of that task. Pope Pius XI and his successor have exhorted 
us to put Christ back into business life. Pius XI entitled his Quadra- 
gesimo Anno: “On reconstructing social order and on perfecting it 
in conformity with the law of the Gospel.” Toward the end of the 
same encyclical he wrote: 

But this order (fashioned in accordance with 
the norms of reason) . . . will be wholly defective and incomplete 
unless all the activities of men harmoniously unite to imitate and attain, 
insofar as lies within human strength, the marvelous unity of the divine 
plan. We mean that perfect order . . . that all things be directed to 
God as the first and supreme end of all created activity. 

This generic no- 
tion of worship was known only vaguely to the little group investi- 
gating the Gospel, although some of them were adepts of sorts at 
worship in the strict sense. 

It is unlikely that the average Catholic would handle their ques- 
tion as well. Admittedly the average Catholic has no very profound 
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grasp of worship right in church; but while he is beginning to grip 
the idea, it might be hoped that he would integrate it with the allied 
possibility of worship at work. In the instance just described the 
process was not evident. 

This may explain their puzzlement. It may also explain in part 
our hardly perceptible progress in inserting the “law of the Gospel” 
into business and work life. 

In the long run, bringing the social order into conformity with 
Christ must be seen as an implication and extension of the Mass— 
and the Mass must be seen whole—or both Mass and social reform 
will be somewhat abbreviated. Cardinal Lercaro is quoted in a re- 
cent issue of The Commonweal: “The Mass is the constant and 
visible reminder that we are brothers in Christ. Without this realiza- 
tion, of course, there can be no true development of social reform.” 
Similar idea, different angle. 

It might be added, conversely, that without some effort for social 
reform, there is something lacking to our offering at Mass. We would 
appear to be bent upon restoring some things to Christ. 

Social reform: what still needs to be reformed? The national in- 
come reached new heights in 1954. The Communists were long 
since dislodged from the CIO. Factory wages average more than 
twice the real level of 1931. New housing starts have run to about 
a million a year for seven or eight years. 

Twenty years ago the discrepancy between the will of God and 
the way we were doing things gaped like the Grand Canyon. It was 
obvious to the youngest curate who wandered out of his rectory that 
something ought to be done. 

Some of us were spared the first throes of the depression by the 
sheltering arms of the seminary. I was in Europe when Roosevelt 
closed the banks—to save them from total collapse. Rumors of dis- 
aster at home became meaningful when our checks “bounced”; 
when an irate French teller refused to take our dollars at any rate 
of exchange. 

We came home to find muscular men selling apples on street cor- 
ners, others strung out in soup lines. In the parish where I landed 
many families were “on relief.” After a while we heard about John 
Lewis and his “Committee for Industrial Organization.” The stock 
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handlers out at “The Yards” got themselves into a union and struck 
for recognition, which was slow in coming. The white-collar news- 
men on one of the big dailies were going through the same process. 
The steel workers from one of the big mills out south were being 
harangued nightly until they gradually signed up. 

Communists were prominent at many of these gatherings; they 
were ready to run the show and often did, since other leadership 
was scarce. 

In spite of relief measures there were widespread misery and 
rumbling discontent. What did the Church have to say, while many 
suffered and others muttered of revolt? No doubt there were ad- 
mirable public statements, but Fathers Rice and Hensler of Pitts- 
burgh walked the picket line, where they could be seen. 

Many of us decided that we should at least come out of our rec- 
tories and show a little interest, a little sympathy for the plight of 
the poor and the jobless. No exhaustive knowledge of economics 
or sociology was necessary. We could uphold publicly the right to 
organize and strike; the popes had given us solid ground. So we 
addressed organizing rallies and strike meetings and urged those 
present to support their new unions. 

It was starkly simple. There were glaring wrongs in the situation. 
The Church’s reputation was involved. We could help show that 
the Church was not lined up against the poor, the workers. Taking 
the floor to quote Leo XIII or Pius XI was a novel experience but 
not notably heroic. 

After twenty years there are still places in the country—all over 
the South—where the right to organize is effectively abridged or 
denied. There the simple task remains: to speak out, to reiterate 
basic rights, to duck the brickbats and hope some good will come 
of it. Organization will still be prevented, but the Church will not 
be identified with wealth and oppression. 

What is to be done in the average community, where work is gen- 
erally available, unions can exist if the people want them, and 
wages are more or less adequate? Have we completed the papal 
program? 

By no means, even in this country, but we have removed some 
glaring evils assailed by Pius XI, and the zeal for reform burns low. 
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In the United States we have subdued many pressing problems. 
This has been accomplished by wider labor organization, social leg- 
islation, and the stimulus of war and defense spending. The first two 
factors conform more or less to encyclical teaching and in some 
measure derive from it; the last was what Pius XI hoped to avoid 
through world-wide adoption of his principles. 

How far has our own country gone on the path of “reconstruc- 
tion,” and how much closer are we to the “law of the Gospel”? 

As to the first, we can be pleased but by no means satisfied with 
our progress. Pius XI described in 1931 what had been done in 
forty years (1) by governments; (2) by voluntary organizations of 
labor and employers. If he were alive today he would find that in 
the United States a great deal more has been accomplished by these 
two agencies. 

But he would find too that his principal proposal has been ac- 
corded scant recognition. The idea of federating our voluntarily 
organized economic forces is still only an idea, somewhat better 
known but generally spurned. The only federation we admit is the 
political one. Hence, if peace should unexpectedly settle on the 
earth, we would again look to the central government to prevent a 
general slump. 

Secondly, the reform of morals, the Christian mentality, the spirit 
of the Gospels he advocated has made no great strides. Moderation, 
yes; conversion to Christ’s ideals, hardly. 

Pius XI would not now simply describe our corporations as “per- 
petrating the worst injustices and frauds,” or “betraying the rights 
of those whose savings they have undertaken to administer.” He 
would not hold that the wealthy here are “solely concerned with 
increasing their wealth by any means whatsoever,” that “they have 
no conscience about committing even the gravest crimes against 
others,” or that everywhere “managements treat their workers as 
mere tools”; although he might still opine that they have “no con- 
cern at all for their souls,” nor “even the least thought of spiritual 
things.” (Moderation, when practiced, is more likely to be a key 
to more efficient production. ) 

He would at least modify his strictures that “dead matter comes 
forth from the factory ennobled, while men there are corrupted and 
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degraded,” and that “despotic economic dictatorship is consoli- 
dated in the hands of a few,” who “administer invested funds accord- 
ing to their own arbitrary will and pleasure.” 

What was hardly an exaggeration at the depth of the depression 
is no longer true: that “all economic life has become tragically hard, 
inexorable and cruel.” 

On the other hand, we can still see some evidences of “the struggle 
for economic supremacy,” of “the bitter fight to gain supremacy over 
the State,” and of the tendency “to promote every economic ad- 
vantage” of our own citizens in world trade. If anything, “the exces- 
sive care for passing things” has grown even more excessive and the 
eyes of men in the market place are still greatly fascinated by and 
“wholly fixed on the changing things of the world,” not “raised to 
heaven.” There is still a good deal of “unbridled and sordid greed,” 
and “passion for property” all around, on every level, along with 
“thirst for riches and temporal goods.” 

It is something of a dilemma; American business, with adver- 
tising acting as the waiter, feeds on this “thirst for temporal goods.” 

There are still “large numbers, their one aim being to make quick 
profits (or fat wages) with the least expenditure of work.” There 
are still “grave dangers to which the morals of workers and the 
modesty of girls and women are >xposed in modern factories,” al- 
though the dangers outside are comparably grave. 

Quite likely there are more obstacles among us now “in the way 
of proper observance of Sundays and holy days.” We are a long 
way from directing all our economic activity “to God as the first 
and supreme end.” “The sordid love of wealth” is strong in too many 
of us, from top to bottom of the economic ladder. 

It can hardly be held that “the constituent parts of society deeply 
feel themselves members of one great family and children of the 
same heavenly Father, nay, that they are one body in Christ,” that 
“if one member suffers anything, all the members suffer with it.” 

Least of all have we realized this hope: 

For then the rich and oth- 
ers in positions of power will change their former indifference toward 
their poorer brothers into a solicitous and active love, listen with kind- 
liness to their just demands, and freely forgive their possible mistakes 
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and faults. And the workers, sincerely putting aside every feeling of 
hatred or envy . . . will not only accept without rancor the place in 
human society assigned them by divine Providence, but rather will hold 
it in esteem, knowing well that everyone according to his function and 
duty is toiling usefully and honorably for the common good and is 
following closely in the footsteps of Him who, being in the form of God, 
willed to be a carpenter among men and to be known as the son of a 


carpenter. 
Active love between management and labor; kindliness, 


forgiveness. Acceptance of one’s place in society. Self-esteem be- 
cause of one’s work, whatever it is. Awareness of one’s contribution, 
by one’s work, to the welfare of all, and satisfaction in this task of 
maintaining and enhancing the lives of others. Such notions have 
not yet been assimilated by the garbage collector, the file clerk, the 
factory “hand,” the executive, on a wide scale. Consciousness that 
all work is imitation of Christ! We have a long way to go, even in 
this fortunate land, to satisfy Pius XI! 

When we look beyond our own borders, as we must, the tasks 
imposed by the social encyclicals loom larger. Although we helped 
pull down the rest of the world in 1929, most of us were uncon- 
scious of it. Today no one who can read or turn a radio dial can 
completely ignore our involvement in world social order. 

It is not enough, if it ever was, to set our own house in order. We 
must help our neighbors to get on their feet, lest they pull us down 
with them. Also because we can help them, and what we can do is 
our Christian duty. 

“Reconstruction” around the world, vastly more complicated by 
the War and the Communist surge than Pius could have anticipated, 
is at various stages of success and failure. We see a few “comebacks” 
and new measures for cooperation in the West. The economic coali- 
tion is a poor second to military organization, which is weak enough. 
Our country helped generously, then tightened up. We still hold back 
recovery abroad with our quotas and tariffs—to protect home in- 
dustries, come what may to our neighbors. There are scornful shouts 
against “giveaways” — restricting our aid to the “have-nots.” 

Of course it is mighty hard to harmonize all the economic cur- 
rents, even if we were seriously trying, while East and West remain 
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in desperate conflict. However, it has been argued that most of the 
cooperation we have managed on our side of the curtain must be 
blamed on the Soviets. It is maintained further that unless we can 
bring ourselves to much wider cooperation and more generous help 
to the poor nations (who can’t immediately repay us with trade) the 
Soviet side of the world will continue to gain recruits. 

In a trenchant essay-sermon Barbara Ward told readers of the 
New York Times at Christmas that “paper” religion is no weapon 
against Russia, nor is religion as an instrument of national policy a 
means to temporal order and unity, a badge to show our superiority 
over the Russians. 

“What disturbs the Communist rulers,” she wrote, “is not the 
phraseology of religion, the lip-service that may be paid to it, or 
the speeches and declarations made in its behalf. They are appre- 
hensive before the profound social consequences of a religion that 
is carried into practice and not simply acknowledged.” 

The practice she was particularly urging is that of sharing our 
material wealth, our funds, our industrial and managerial skills, our 
machines, with poorer people—even at a sacrifice of our own com- 
fort. She saw the chief obstacles in our “predominant passion” — for 
possessions, things, material well-being, comforts, Juxuries. She re- 
minded us that this ambition for softer and higher living while mil- 
lions starve cannot be reconciled with true religion. 

She asked us to loosen up, lend, give; in a word, she asked, as 
the Pope has asked, for Christian charity on the international level. 

The institutional side of reconstructing the non-Russian world 
has not been neglected. Enough plans have been proposed, confer- 
ences held, collaborative efforts started—inter-European, European- 
American, inter-American, American-Far Eastern. The need of 
federated effort seems to get more recognition at the world level 
than within our own country. 

But the pace of accomplishment has been slow. The spirit of 
charity is lacking, the law of the Gospel, the conviction of brother- 
hood, even as it is here at home. “No giveaways.” 

We are held back not so much by technical difficulties, huge as 
they are, as by distrust, selfishness, greed. Fear of Communism pro- 
pels us forward but not far enough. It is not a dependable motive in 


> 
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Europe. It does not suffice to win backing for the President in his 
proposal of aid to the East. Perhaps the Holy Father was talking not 
only of an ideal but of a necessity in introducing the “law of the 
Gospel” into the discussion. 

Back to Joe Doakes and his Gospel discussion. The world strug- 
gle is just too vast and remote for Joe. How apply the Gospel there? 

He must first learn to apply it in his own daily experience, which 
is mostly work experience. He is willing, but he needs help from 
preachers, liturgists and chaplains who will devote themselves to 
small, thinking, realistic groups. This application needs to be made 
in any case; it is part of the papal program for social order; it is 
necessary for the fulness of worship. If Joe grasps the principle in 
his own work and business life, he will be able to see its validity in 
American foreign policy, which is big business as well as guns. 

It will take a lot of Joes to make any difference, but together they 
do elect the men who make the policy. At a minimum, Joe will stop 


voting for legislators whose gospel is “no giveaways.” 
J. M. H. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


SEMINARIAN ere 


HEARD a Dominican motto 
the other day: “Contemplata aliis tradere.” Don’t run away. Although 
the motto is in Latin and belongs to the Dominicans who are reputed to 
be speculative, it is really very practical. It means that we should hand 
on to others the spiritual things that we have studied and thought about. 
That’s practical for any seminarian. As practical as — well — carbon 
paper: about which more, shortly. 

It won’t be long and we will be called upon, at least once a week, to 
live out that motto. The thought of it is enough to make one’s knees get 
rubbery. How prepare for it? Homiletics courses, yes. An hour or two 
a week will assist us in mastering some of the mechanics of composition 
and delivery. But that isn’t enough. 

To become a good preacher demands a lot of time, but where are we 
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going to get it? I guess every seminary in the country has a rigid cur- 
riculum. But it isn’t only lack of time that we are fighting against. In some 
places classes are carried on in Latin. In all places the textbooks are in 
Latin. Latin is an abstract language. We speak a concrete tongue. That 
situation doesn’t help to give us a firm grasp on our native idiom. 

What can we do to get ready? We haven’t got an awful lot of time for 
English composition on our own. Lord only knows preparation for class 
consumes a good deal of the time that the registrar couldn’t work into 
his program. Reading of solid, idiomatic treatments of theology in our 
own tongue will help. But isn’t there another way of killing two cas- 
sowaries with one stone? 

How often do you write home? Those splendid folks who have done 
so much for us over the years by their prayers and temporal aids deserve 
something once a week at least, don’t they? The married brothers and 
sisters merit an occasional missive. So do the grandparents, aunts and 
uncles and friends, who are making real sacrifices to help us on toward 
the priesthood. Then, too, we are not infrequently expected to console 
a relative or friend who has lost someone close to him by death. Or how 
about those congratulatory notes we ought to write to a brother, sister 
or cousin graduating from high school or college? 

These and allied occasions for correspondence offer all kinds of op- 
portunities to use and explain a little bit of the theology we are “con- 
templating” and the prayer and sacramental life of the Church we daily 
experience and share. 

Good letter writing ought to be personal, conversational. Good preach- 
ing ought to be the same. Why couldn’t letter writing be a means to 
improve our expression of theological truths and of the power of prayer 
and sacramental life? Maybe what we write won’t be fit for delivery 
from the pulpit, but at least our minds will get the feel for expressing 
sublime truths in understandable idiom. 

We don’t need to worry about the people on the receiving end. They 
won't mind at all. In fact, they will be pleased. Did you ever wonder what 
goes through the minds of your parents and friends when they get your 
letters? I wonder if they aren’t a bit puzzled about what we are doing in 
the seminary. Don’t you think they really expect something about re- 
ligion from us? They would never mention it, but perhaps they experience 
something of a let-down when we get up so close to the priesthood and 
continue to talk merely about platitudes like the weather, hard study and 
athletics. Are we being fair? They have a right to hear something about 
God and His teaching from us. 

Why shouldn’t we share what we are learning with the family and 
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friends? “Talking shop” is our business if it is anybody’s. Perhaps it seems 
hard to broach religious topics in a letter. How get started? 

The most logical and most apt framework for this apostolate is the 
liturgical year. It provides an excellent outline for translating the aca- 
demic treatment of the classroom into spiritually useful ideas. 

During Advent we could tell them some of the advice we are getting 
from our spiritual director on how to live the season; and we might sug- 
gest how it could be applied in family practices at home. During Lent 
we are likely to do some extra spiritual reading. Why not share some of 
the good ideas we come across — about Soteriology (though we wouldn’t 
have to label it that!), Christ’s sacrifice and our part in it, etc., etc. A 
phrase in the epistles or gospels or the collects will often offer a good 
starting point for a paragraph on the virtues or on prayer ; such quotations 
from the missal could be used, moreover, to show the folks back home 
how to live the Mass from week to week. The feasts, too, invite practical 
spiritual comment in which we can put some of our theological thinking 
to good use. The possibilities are, really, unlimited. 

Special occasions might demand another approach. When a new addi- 
tion to your brother’s family is expected, don’t you think they would 
appreciate some hints about how to prepare for the baptism, suggestions 
about suitable booklets, etc.— backed up, of course, with some ex- 
planations about the importance and purpose of the sacrament? When 
Uncle Pete dies, wouldn’t Aunt Maggie be grateful for some consoling 
and explanatory words on the meaning of Christian death and on the 
resurrection ? It won’t be long and the task of consoling the bereaved will 
be part of our everyday life. Study those Requiem Masses in the back of 
the missal. They are loaded with power to console. 

When brother Jim or cousin Donna graduate from school, they would 
very likely welcome a little advice on what family life will mean, or a bit 
of counsel on choosing a vocation. The counseling of youth will be a big 
part of the priestly life. 

Or when you get started on the breviary, wouldn’t that be an excellent 
occasion to enlighten the folks on the public official prayer of the Church, 
the excellence of the psalms as prayer, etc.? You might even invite them 
to join you in your Office by using selections of the breviary as their own 
daily prayers. You could, for instance, as a minimum type a collect from 
Prime and the concluding collect of Compline on a holy card, and ask 
them to say it with you every day. 

It is going to be to people like mother and dad, sister Mary, brother 
Jim, cousin Donna, and aunt Maggie that we are going to be sent. Is 
there any reason in the world why we can’t start now to translate the 
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heavily phrased Latin thoughts of our textbooks and the meaning of the 
spiritual life we are leading into down-to-earth, understandable English? 
They won't resent our efforts. They will be delighted to see us finally 
“take wings,” and will treasure what we have to tell them. 

This is where carbon paper comes in. Put a sheet underneath that letter 
you are writing and preserve your efforts at explanation and instruction. 
Put the copies away for future development and use. We have to be 
like that wise scribe “instructed in the kingdom of heaven” that our Lord 
spoke about. We have to provide a storeroom where we can go to bring 
forth “things new and old.” 

So, Mac, don’t waste any time. Get some carbon paper fast, and start 
filling up your storeroom. 

St. John’s Provincial Seminary Robert A. Keller 
Plymouth, Mich. 


THE FORGOTTEN i 
EXT to Epiphany, 


Candlemas Day is the forgotten feast of the liturgical year. And yet it 
is filled with dramatic appeal and variety. Its very names — Hypapante, 
Candlemas, Feast of Light, Presentation, Purification — are indicative 
of the richness of its content and its historical appeal to man’s heart. 

We teachers must not miss the opportunity of filling ourselves with the 
depths of its meaning, so that we can give to the boys and girls of today 
the precious heritage which is rightfully theirs —to live intimately the 
mysteries of Christ and thus to become one with Him. 

Candlemas is the last big feast of the Christmas cycle. Christ, forty 
days after His birth, is taken by His Mother to the temple to be presented 
to His heavenly Father. Simeon receives Him in his arms, and declares 
Him to be the “Light for the enlightenment of the Gentiles.” Thus this 
day is primarily a feast of Christ, and secondarily of Mary. 


HYPAPANTE 
The Eastern Church calls our feast “Hypapante,” which means “meet- 
ing.” When we receive the candle into our eager hands, it is as though 
we take Christ in our hands. Let us pause a moment and consider the 
significance of our act. 
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It is by means of the hand that we give and receive. We can give and 
receive in a manner indicative of our personality: joyously, wholeheart- 
edly, in the spirit of self-surrender; or sullenly, grudgingly, stingily. 
No other sense that we possess, except the eyes, expresses the emotion 
of our love or friendship so well as do our hands. How often we use a 
wave of our hands to greet a friend; we clasp the hand of one dear to us 
to communicate condolence, sympathy, joy, farewell; young lovers walk 
hand in hand, expressing thereby their desire for union of wills, of actions, 
of souls. 

And so, with the realization of the significance of our action, we take 
Christ into our hands, just as the old man Simeon tenderly, reverently 
and with great faith received the Infant into his arms. We, the Church, 
the Bride of Christ, go forth joyfully to meet Christ the Bridegroom. We 
receive the candle, the symbol of Christ, and lovingly take into our 
hands the Divine Mercy become man. 

We make ready the bridal chamber (“Sion, prepare the bridal room, 
and welcome Christ your King”: processional song), we go forth to meet 
the Bridegroom. We take Christ into our hands, we carry Him through 
the church in procession, proclaiming that He is the Light of the world, 
and that we are determined to be His light-bearers, His apostles, spread- 
ing His light. We pledge ourselves to Him; we promise before the whole 
congregation that we will be Christ-bearers in all our thoughts, words and 
deeds during the coming year. 

That is what it means to be a bride of Christ. Christ’s spirit becomes 


our spirit; His will becomes our will; His thoughts our thoughts; His 
heart our heart. Christ gives all to us: “All I have is thine” (Luke 15:31). 
And we in turn give our all to Him, so that “I live now, not I, but Christ 
lives in me.” Only Christ matters. We choose Christ’s way, even if we 
should have to stand alone. 

“Behold the Lord, the Ruler, cometh into His holy temple. Rejoice and 
be glad, O Sion (O soul), go forth to meet thy God” (invitatory). 


FEAST OF LIGHT: CANDLEMAS 
Simeon, our representative, takes the child Jesus into his arms, as we take 
the candle (Christ) into our hands; he in our name greets Christ as the 
“Light for the enlightenment of the Gentiles.” 

It is interesting to note the progression of the light-theme in the 
Christmas feasts. On Christmas day, the light shines into the window of 
the place where Christ is born — only those within are enlightened. On 
Epiphany, the light shines forth from the window upon the Church — 
“Arise and be enlightened, O Jerusalem.” But on the feast of Candlemas, 
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the Light is placed in our hands: we carry Christ in procession — our 
pilgrimage on earth — we carry Him for all the world to see. 

Christ, the Light of the world, reveals to the nations the love of His 
Father; and by His sacrifice of the Cross becomes the glory — the pride 
and joy and life — of His Church. We too must become other Christs, 
other lights. By our Christ-like living we must reveal the Father to those 
who know Him not; and by daily sacrifice and zeal we must become 
saints — the glory of our people. (For children, this will consist chiefly 
in fulfilling the duties of their state: in the classroom, constant endeavor; 
in church, the exterior and interior offering of prayer; at home, the mir- 
roring of Christ as a child — “and He was subject to them” ; on the play- 
ground, wholeheartedness and love of neighbor rather than selfishness.) 

No other symbol is so frequent in the liturgy as that of light ; and, as in 
Scripture, it signifies God, and the life of God communicated to man. 
Hence light, in the form of candles, is associated first of all with baptism, 
and with the reception of the other sacraments which are a development 
and intensification of the baptismal life; and a multiplicity of candles 
surrounds the Eucharist, the summit and center of the sacraments. When 
at Candlemas, therefore, the Church gives us a candle, she as it were tells 
us again: “Receive this burning light and guard the grace of your baptism 
without blame; keep the commandments of God, so that when the Lord 
shall come to call you to the nuptials, you may meet Him with all the 
saints and live for ever.” And when we carry the candle in procession, we 
are really publicly renewing our baptismal promises: to manifest Christ 
in our lives. 

Our hearts, like those of the two disciples at Emmaus, burn within us 
as we listen to Christ speaking to us in the gospel: He is with us, though 
He is recognizable not to our bodily eyes but solely to our eyes of faith: 
so again our candles are lighted. We stand to listen, ready to carry the 
light of His truth into our daily lives. Yet once again, from the Sanctus 
to the Communion, we hold the lighted candle, for again He is with us, 
sacramentally. We publicly express our determination to burn with His 
light — knowing that we can do so only if we allow our self to be con- 
sumed in the flame of His love. 


PRESENTATION 
This third name of our feast refers to the presentation of the child Jesus 
in the temple to His heavenly Father by His mother Mary. This offering, 
as the gospel tells us, was in compliance with the Jewish law: “Every male 
child that opens the womb is to be reckoned sacred to the Lord.” The 
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lesson, introit and gradual likewise speak of the divine Mercy appearing 
in the temple. 

This offering of the Christ-Child is really His offering of His whole life 
to the Father. But “His whole life” includes also the life of His members, 
and their part in the redemptive plan. Each of us is called upon to “fill 
up in his flesh what is lacking to the sufferings of Christ, for His body, 
which is the Church” (Col. 1:24). And so our sacrifices, also, slight 
though they no doubt are by comparison to Christ’s, were offered with 
His on the first Presentation day. It was the offertory of the “Mass” that 
He was to complete on Calvary. 

In other words, every day of the year is for us “Presentation Day.” And 
only if it is such, only if we with Child-like generosity give our all, can we 
in turn be a light to those not of the fold, and a glory, an advantage, to 
God’s holy people. 


PURIFICATION 
The name “Purification” illustrates in a special way the role of Mary in 
our feast. According to Leviticus 12:4—8, a mother could not enter the 
temple until forty days after the birth of a male child. Surely, neither 
Mary, the all-pure, nor her Son, the all-holy, needed any purification ; but 
her ready humility and obedience in imitation of her Son’s obedience to 
the law of Moses wins our respect and gratitude. The Church com- 
memorates Mary’s humility in her blessing of mothers after childbirth: 
the mother humbly awaits the priest at the church door —to be led by 
him to the altar! 

We cannot fully comprehend the scope of Mary’s profound humility. 
We have so little to offer — only ourselves; she had so much — Christ. 
We are filled with sin; she is filled with grace. But as Christ offered 
Himself through Mary’s hands to the heavenly Father, so can we by our 
humility and obedience in imitation of Mary offer ourselves through her 
hands. Then we too shall be “reckoned sacred” to the heavenly Father. 

“It should be clear to all that God cannot be honored worthily unless 
the mind and heart turn to Him in quest of the perfect life, and that the 
worship rendered to God by the Church in union with her divine Head is 
the most efficacious means of achieving sanctity.” So speaks our Holy 
Father in Mediator Dei. What a spiritual loss do we not suffer annually, 
because the riches of Candlemas are allowed to remain largely unex- 
ploited. 

Father Pierz Memorial High School Sister Margot, O.S.B. 
Pierz, Minn. 
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MEDITATING THE GOSPELS + 
HE warm joy of the 


past two months, filled as they were with the happy anticipation and 
realization of the birth of the Savior, now gives way to the more strenuous 
life of making His redemption our own. We prepare to enter upon our 
way of the cross, to die with Jesus — the one condition for rising with 
Him. 

FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Summary: A storm rises while Jesus sleeps in the boat. His disciples, 
frightened, awaken Him, and He calms the storm. 

Lord Jesus, it must have been a very violent wind. Old sailors like 
Your apostles do not easily scare. There is nothing like a tossed boat to 
make people realize how truly dependent they are on their God. As 
they approach the center of the lake, and the storm, their uneasiness 
changes to terror. 

They look around, they look at one another. But mostly they all look 
at You. You are asleep. You must have been very tired to be able to 
sleep through all that racket. What can they do? Fear for self con- 
flicts with their knowing that You are exhausted. Finally fear wins. 
One of them touches You. You open Your eyes to the terror in theirs. 
They all cry out: “Lord, save us! We are perishing!” 

For a moment You seem displeased. But it is not at having missed 
Your sleep. “Why are you fearful, O you of little faith?” You of little 
faith — that gives the cue. You are hurt because of their lack of faith 
in You. You are telling them that they should have been reassured 
simply by Your presence among them — awake or asleep. 

But then You realize again what is in man: his weaknesses, his need 
to learn gradually, above all, his need to learn by seeing and doing. 
They will never forget what You now do and say. St. Mark gives Your 
exact words: “Peace, be still.” And immediately there comes a great 
calm over the seas. It is a reflection of the calm that settles in their 
minds and hearts. 

They marvel, saying, “What manner of man is this, that even the 
wind and the sea obey him?” It is a good question, Lord Jesus. And 
it takes us back to the idea of the Epiphany. With us as with the apostles, 
You are seeking to drive home the lesson that You are God. You first 
reveal Yourself as God to the Magi; then to the disciples and guests at 
Cana when You change water into wine. You cleanse a leper and heal 
a centurion’s servant. In all these miracles, You show Yourself to be the 
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Lord of creation. Nature and all of nature’s laws bow to Your will. 
And today’s acknowledgment of Your Godhead is most spectacular of 
all. “Peace, be still!” 

The impact of the fact of Your divinity is inescapable . . . and so 
good for me to know. It is so good because it means that You are with 
us today —in Your Church, in the midst of our families, our parishes, 
our schools. The climate of fear that we breathe today seems to grow 
more and more dense. Your words come to us: “Why are you fearful, 
O you of little faith?” 

That, too, is a good question. Why am I afraid? Because of my little 
faith? But why the little faith? Because I do not know You? That 
could be it. J do not know You as You are today. I have known of a Christ 
who lived 2000 years ago. But I have not sufficiently known You in 
this new presence of Yours in our midst, in Your Church, in my brethren. 

Lord Jesus, if You could calm the storm, You can help me to grow in 
true knowledge of You in the year ahead. You can show Yourself to me 
in these meditations. That will help me grow in faith, and faith will help 
me grow in trust, and trust will lead to love. Further than that I do not 
want to go. 


SEPTUAGESIMA 
Summary: Jesus compares His Church to a vineyard to which He con- 
stantly invites workers. All receive the same wage whether they work 
little or long. 

Lord Jesus, You hire workers and agree with them on a just wage. You 
hire new workers throughout the day. In the evening You pay them off. 
Those who work all day object to being paid the same wage as those 
who come to work just before quitting time. You say, “Friend, I do thee 
no injustice; didst thou not agree with me for a denarius? Take what is 
thine and go; I choose to give to this last even as to thee. Have I not a 
right to do what I choose? Or art thou envious because I am generous?” 

Of course, You are talking about Your Church and our life in Your 
Church today. Why do the workers object to Your giving the same wage 
to all? Could it be that they lose sight of You whose work it is they are 
doing? You hire them. You work through them. You will pay them. And 
the pay will far exceed the value and amount of the work done, whether 
it be all day, all of life, or just a short time. “I am generous,” You say. 

Work in Your vineyard, Your Church, is religion. The grumbling 
workers think religion is mainly for themselves. You are trying to tell 
them and us that it is for God. Or maybe it is more exact to say that 
religion is Your and our work together. It is working for You. It is 
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spreading Your kingdom. As You once took Your human body from 
Mary, so that You spoke with the tongue and mouth You received from 
her and did all those other blessed acts with the body she gave You, so 
now You want to use me — my body, my heart, my whole being — to 
build up Your Church. 

By being a good worker in Your vineyard, I can do Your will; and 
doing Your will in turn brings You more and more into my life to perfect 
me. Redemption thus becomes personal to me. 

But I must not think too much about becoming perfect. I must rather 
think about You, about the task of developing Your vineyard and helping 
You to bring in more members, and let thoughts of personal perfection 
be absorbed in love for You. If I have You and Your cause, Your king- 
dom, as my one great concern in life, then I shall be saved any such 
foolish pitfalls as being jealous of those whom You call to membership 
in Your Church and then to eternal life late in life. True love for You 
will make me happy that You have acquired more workers to develop 
Your vineyard and to add to and build up more love for You. 

All this sounds very good in theory, Lord Jesus. But “the groans of 
death surrounded me, the sorrows of hell encompassed me.” This is my 
life as a Christian in the world. The heat of day, the temptations, the 
resistance to Your way of thinking from within me and from without 
all point up the vastness of the work to be done. 

What can I do, Lord Jesus? In my affliction I shall call upon You, and 
You will hear my voice from Your holy temple. Indeed, Lord, You are 


generous. “I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength: the Lord is my firma- 
ment, and my refuge and my deliverer” (introit). 


SEXAGESIMA 


Summary: Jesus teaches that only seed sown in good ground can grow 
and bear fruit. The seed He sows is His word, Himself. 

Lord Jesus, it is a very great crowd that gathers around You this day. 
Why do they come to You? They are hungry for truth, and they think 
You have it. They will not be disappointed. 

But what kind of teaching is this parable method? “A sower went out 
to sow his seed. The seed falls on the wayside, on rock, among thorns, 
on good ground.” I can sympathize with Your hearers for being a little 
puzzled. 

But You do not leave them perplexed long. You say: “The seed is the 
word of God.” Men are the soil. There are various kinds of soil as there 
are various kinds of men. But there is only one kind of seed: You, Your 
word, Your truth — You are the seed. 
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Lord Jesus, it is obvious that You want to give Yourself to men. You 
came for that — to give, and to be, life and truth. You first sowed Your- 
self in Mary, Your Mother. She was good soil. She brought forth fruit 
a hundredfold. And so did St. Paul, who tells the story of his being sown 
by You, and of his own sowing of You, in today’s epistle. Ever since You 
have wanted to sow Yourself in men. 

I am far from being good soil as Mary and Paul were. I am so change- 
able. At various times in my life I am like a highway filled with the rush 
of traffic, too busy even to think of You. Again I am like rock. I might 
accept You for the moment, and You might sprout out a little in me. 
But You cannot penetrate rock; so You wither and die. The thorny soil 
of materialism and worldliness —I have been that, too, perhaps more 
than any other kind; and You have small chance of growing in such 
ground. 

But, Lord Jesus, soil can be changed and renewed. You do that, too. 
By Your inspirations and Your grace You constantly work in us to fer- 
tilize us and then to water the seed You plant. But You do require some 
cooperation. The coming together of seed and soil is like marriage. Both 
soil and seed must surrender themselves one to the other. Then and only 
then will there be a hundredfold of new grain, new life. 

Lord Jesus, Your cry comes to me across the years: “He who has 
ears to hear, let him hear!” There is a note of divine intensity and urgency 
in Your tone. You know better than I how much I need You. 

Renew me, Your soil, in this approaching Lent. Do it by awakening 
me to my condition of spiritual erosion and to the dangers of being over- 
busy, spiritually flighty, blowing now hot, now cold, of being worldly 
and worried and given over-much to pleasure. 

I beseech You in this matter as St. Paul did when he was troubled 
with his weakness. You answered him: “My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for strength is made perfect in weakness.” Lord Jesus, You who planted 
Yourself in Mary, in the apostles, and in all the saints down through time, 
You now wish to plant Yourself in me. The result of Your union with 
them was their own holiness and the spread of Your Church. Maybe it 
will happen again if I can only say in my heart, using Paul’s words, 
“Gladly I will glory in my infirmities, that the strength of Christ may 
dwell in me” (epistle). 


QUINQUAGESIMA 
Summary: Jesus predicts His death and resurrection to His apostles who 
do not understand. He heals a blind man who cries to Him for help. 
Lord Jesus, You could hardly have chosen plainer words to describe 
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Your coming passion and death: “Behold, we are going up to Jerusalem, 
and all things that have been written by the prophets concerning the 
Son of Man will be accomplished. For he will be delivered to the Gen- 
tiles, and will be mocked and scourged and spit upon; and after they 
have scourged him, they will put him to death; and on the third day he 
will rise again.” 

The apostles look at one another, as they so often do when You speak 
mysteriously. You, their Hope, You are to be put to death? You are to 
rise again? They ask: “What is He talking about?” 

Lord, they will soon find out what You are talking about. You know. 
You turn it over in Your mind as You walk along. You are walking to 
Good Friday. But You are also walking towards Easter. You are walking 
to us, to Your new presence in Your Church. Truly, “You are the God 
that alone dost wonders.” 

Near Jericho a blind man, hearing the passing steps of Your group, 
cries: “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me!” He is all excited, for he 
has heard of You and Your merciful works. How many times he has 
said to himself: If only He would come my way! Now You are there. 
As blind men do, he walks around in circles, hands outstretched. “Have 
mercy on me!” 

His cry reaches Your ears. “Bring him here,” You say. Then You ask 
him, “What wouldst thou have Me do for thee?” You know his answer 
before he speaks. “Lord, that I may see!” You give in to the longing in 
his voice. “Receive thy sight, thy faith hath saved thee.” 

And at once he receives his sight, and follows You glorifying God. 
And all the people upon seeing it give praise to God. Lord Jesus, let their 
praise — and the blind man’s—be continued in my mouth! Because 
exactly what happened then is going to take place again now during this 
Lent. Now it is to us that You say, “Behold, we are going up to Jerusa- 
lem. . . . The Son of Man will be put to death; and on the third day He 
will rise again.” 

That is what this Lent is all about, Lord Jesus. At least, that’s the way 
You want it. “Behold, we go. . . .” You seem to want company. You 
seem to want us to share, if not Your actual dying, at least Your sacrificial 
will to die. Unless I can see this fact — this need to identify myself with 
You in Your redemptive sacrifice ——I am blind. More blind than the 
apostles, than the blind man of the gospel, blind without even knowing 
that I am blind. But his prayer is mine: “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy 
on me!” 

I shall repeat that prayer over and over again. It is sure to bring forth 
Your consoling question: “What wouldst thou have Me do for thee?” 
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You know my answer: “Lord, that I may see!” And I know Your reply : 
“Receive thy sight.” That will be Easter. 

Lord Jesus, I want to follow You forever, glorifying God. “Sing 
joyfully to God, all the earth: serve ye the Lord with gladness. Come in 
before His presence with exceeding great joy: know ye that the Lord He 
is God. He made us, and not we ourselves: but we are His people, and 
the sheep of His pasture” (tract). 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


Summary: Jesus gives directions for fasting: it should be done — not 
to win praise from men — but from God. 

Lord Jesus, how well You know human nature! And how fitting is this 
advice about the manner of fasting at the beginning of Lent! We are 
going to fast and abstain — and we will not go through the first day of 
Lent without being tempted to think that we are close to being great 
saints! I am talking from my own experience. 

But You tell me: When you fast, don’t tell everybody about it either 
by word or by your long sad face. Don’t pretend to be an ascetic. But 
You do want me to fast, don’t You? i should not excuse myself from 
mortification on the grounds that it might make me proud. What You 
want is sincerity. You want me to mortify myself, but You want me to 
see my mortification not as an end but as a means to an end. 

You tell us the deep meaning of fasting in today’s epistle. You say: 
“Be converted to Me with all your heart, in fasting, in weeping, and in 
mourning. And rend your hearts and not your garments, and turn to the 
Lord your God.” 

This is what my lenten life must be: being converted to You, turning 
to You, my God. But to turn to You, I must first turn away from myself. 
Only then will I experience the truth that You are “gracious and merciful, 
patient and rich in mercy” (epistle). Fasting, then, is the symbol of my 
turning away from self and self-centeredness. It is also the guarantee of 
final success. For the end of my lenten fasting will be to so live in You 
that Your mind and Your will become mine. 

Lord, You have mercy upon all, overlooking the sins of men for the 
sake of repentance, and sparing them: because You are the Lord our 
God. Have mercy on me, O God, have mercy on me; for my soul trusts 
in You (introit). 

Lord Jesus, help me to keep my fasting sincere so that by it I may learn 
that You are the Lord my God. Not food or drink or my own will, but 
You. “O Lord, I have cried to Thee, and Thou hast healed me” (offertory 
verse). : Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


RCHBISHOP CUSHING was re- 
ported in the press recently to have given an inspiring talk on the meaning 
of the parish, at an anniversary celebration of the Sorrowful Mother 
Novena. Last year you reprinted sections of the important letter from the 
papal secretariate of state to the Canadian Social Week, in which Msgr. 
Montini analysed the spiritual nature and purpose of a parish as the 
realization in miniature of the Church. For those who read French, the 
current (January) issue of Celle qui pleure (La Salette Missionaries, 
Attleboro, Mass.), devoted almost entirely to the same question, pro- 
vides excellent material. It would seem that the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body is finally coming down to the practical level, where it comes to 
grips with the individual Christian and his daily life! 

I have tried, in a small way, to awaken in my own parishioners a 
stronger community sense of belonging to the parish family. Not an 
easy task in a large parish! My two assistants and myself “take census” 
almost the year round, as an “excuse” for getting acquainted with our 
people. We always consecrate the family to the Sacred Heart, and have 
an enthronement ceremony of the Sacred Heart statue or picture; or, 
if this has been done previously, we at least bless the home again, and if 
there are small children we give them the special blessing from the 
Ritual. Our church bulletin regularly carries the notice that any pregnant 
mother should ask for the blessing before childbirth on the occasion of 
the priest’s visit. Our own experience has been that many women don’t 
care to go to the church publicly to receive this blessing or to “bother” 
the priests in the rectory. 

We have also been trying to get as much congregational participation 
in holy Mass and devotions as possible: up to the present, not with signal 
success. But it’s gradually coming — we hope! 

About five years ago, I had a professional photographer take a color 
picture of our beautiful main altar. Prints were made of this and a copy 
given to heads of families at all the Masses, with the suggestion that it 
be framed and hung on the wall behind, or placed on, the family altar 
or shrine. Last year we again distributed the picture. Quite a few families 
have followed the suggestion. Every once in a while, in our sermons or 
announcements, we encourage them to unite their family prayers at 
home with the daily Sacrifice offered up in their parish church, and with 


_.” Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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the official prayers of their priests (we try to say our Office in the 
sanctuary whenever possible), and to remember the bigger intentions 
and needs of the Mystical Body. 

For Christmas this year, our young married couples society sponsored 
a parish Christmas card, which they sold at the church door beginning 
with the Sunday after Thanksgiving. It was a nice card, featuring our 
apse picture of the triumphant Christ, and a well-lettered Christmas 
greeting. We managed to sell a surprisingly large number, at ten for a 
dollar, so that they are eager to continue the practice next year. Future 
pictures will probably feature: our Christmas crib, our side altar with a 
statue of Mary and Child, the main altar decorated for Christmas, our 
vested choir “singing Christmas songs,” one of our stained glass windows 
depicting the Nativity, etc. 

Small things. But we hope they add up imperceptibly to a better 
parish-family spirit. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. John 
Hofinger, S.J., an internationally known specialist in catechetics, was 
evicted from the China missions and is now on the staff of the Chinese 
Seminary, Manila. His teaching at the Notre Dame liturgical summer 
school last year was considered so important that he has been re-engaged 
for this summer, to give two courses: on the liturgy and missions, and 
on the topic of this present article, the kerygmatic renewal. — Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, the English Jesuit, is the author of numerous books, in- 
cluding several excellent studies on the collects of the Mass. — Rev. 
Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., author of The Week with Christ, teaches re- 
ligion at St. John’s. — Dr. Karl Stern, of Pillar of Fire and The Third 
Revolution fame, heads the department of psychiatry at Ottawa General 
Hospital. 


The text of our cover design — the invitation to the Candlemas pro- 
cession — carries connotations that involve the whole of Christian life. 

There are a certain number of key words or ideas in Scripture, in terms 
of which the entire story of God’s relations to man can be told: among 
them, covenant, kingdom, water, mountain, light, marriage. Another 
such concept is that of “journey” or “exodus.” 
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As a condition to establishing his covenant with Abram, God com. 
manded that he “go forth out of thy country . . . and come into the 
land which I shall show thee.” And that other great exodus, out of 
Egypt into the promised land, was the pivotal event dominating all sub- 
sequent Jewish consciousness (how often it recurs in the psalms!) ; even 
the celebration of the Pasch— which means “transition” —is but its 
memorial. Later, the return journey of the Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity, another turning-point in the Old Dispensation, was under- 
stood as a minor repetition of the great exodus, its echo. More generally, 
“walking before the Lord” became as it were a technical term to describe 
the life of the just Jew. 

The exodus of the Old Testament found its fulfilment in Christ's 
Pasch: His “transition” or passage through death to the glory of His 
resurrection (cf. also Luke’s account of the Transfiguration: they “spoke 
of His exodus, which He was about to fulfil in Jerusalem”: 9:31). He 
had called Himself “the way”; and Christian redemption consists in 
walking that way: in being baptized into, united to, Christ’s exodus from 
death to life. 

Quite rightly, therefore, one of the most traditional and common de- 
scriptive terms for a Christian is that of “pilgrim” or “transient.” We 
are but sojourners, whose true home is in heaven: we are “in via.” Such, 
incidentally, is the original meaning of the word “parishioner.” And 
every Euchasist is for us a true “viaticum,” food for the journey to our 
fatherland, as the manna, its type, was food for the Jews on their journey 
to the promised land. St. Augustine does no more than summarize pa- 
tristic thought when in his City of God, he consistently describes the 
Church on earth as “on pilgrimage” to heaven. 

Liturgical processions, accordingly, are not merely a ceremonial ac- 
cessory. They constitute a most expressive “sign” of the life of the re- 
deemed. Each in its own way is a “sursum corda,” each impresses the 
eschatological character of our Christian existence. 

Actually, even the few remnants still remaining to us of the former 
multiple liturgical processions are in danger of disappearance through 
disuse. Nor can we blame our people. Nobody expects to compete with 
the Rose Bowl parade. But if we want our faithful to be interested in 
the Candlemas or Palm or Rogation processions, we shall have to offer 
something that appeals to and that can be understood and participated 
in by more than a few antiquarians or chant enthusiasts. 

Liturgical experts have been busily at work for several years “doing 
something about it.” Their aim is a revision which will make the present 
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obligatory processions more practicable and pastorally effective. After 
all, these processions are intended primarily for parishes, not for monas- 
tic communities. In the meantime, the present rites can, with some 
ingenuity and planning, be rescued from the graveyard of meaningless 
ceremonial formalities. At the very least, the Communion “procession” 
can be performed in an orderly and edifying manner — and the cele- 
brant doesn’t necessarily always have to take the short-cut from the 
sacristy to the altar, or vice versa. 


Father Howell’s new book, Preparing for Easter, is ready for distribu- 
tion. We wish to express our thanks publicly to the author for having 
written it at the cost of great personal inconvenience. 

It was only last September, when we met him at the fourth interna- 
tional study meeting in Louvain, that we asked him to undertake the 
work. His acceptance meant a doubling-up with other pressing engage- 
ments, and much burning of midnight oil. Yet he shared our conviction 
that such a book was urgently necessary if the Holy Father’s concern 
_ for the restoration of Easter to its important formative role in Christian 
\ spirituality was to be implemented. The Holy Father has stated: “The 


' Easter Vigil is a thing of my heart. . . . I am sure it will be the founda- 


| tion of a spiritual revival in the Church.” But that will not happen of 
| itself: careful instruction and preparation for the Vigil are essential. 

To get the book into as many hands as possible, we have published it 
| with paper covers, so it can be sold for 85 cents. We ask our readers to 
' tell their friends about it. Though written chiefly with priests and teachers 


) in mind, the book will be found equally useful for private reading. It 


presupposes the ordinary parish audience; hence it can be quite generally 


' recommended. And it has what a correspondent has called “the magic 
> Howell touch” in full measure. 


Fr. Howell’s book happily complements Holy Week and Easter, Dom 
» Gaillard’s liturgical commentary translated last year by Fr. William 
| Busch (Liturgical Press; pp. 172; cloth, $2.25). The latter is on a some- 
i what higher level of exposition, with more extensive theological treat- 
» ment. More suited to personal study and meditation, it will also provide 
» needed “background” for popular instruction. Together, the two books 
» contribute substantially to solving the problem of suitable lenten manuals. 


Our readers know how highly we esteem the work that has been ac- 
' complished for the American liturgical and lay apostolate generally 
| during the past twenty years by Grailville. It is therefore heartening 
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news to learn of the founding of a new Grail center in Philadelphia, with 
the blessing of Archbishop O’Hara. Other such city centers, offering 
resident training courses for young women, now exist in Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Brooklyn and New York, while Grailville itself, at Loveland, 
Ohio, has expanded into a community college. 

Its most recent publication, Promised in Christ, embodies some of 
the fruits of long experience in drawing upon the liturgy to prepare 
young couples for marriage. It contains two “para-liturgies”: the rite 
of betrothal, and that of crowning the bride on the eve of the wedding. 
Since neither is official, they can of course be adapted to suit circum- 
stances. An appendix offers a good bibliography on the sacrament, and 
advice about the nuptial Mass, wedding invitations, engagement and 
wedding rings, and the wedding reception. All for 50 cents: a valuable 
though inexpensive gift to any young friends who are looking forward 
to the “great sacrament.” 


Just in case you may have missed them — three recent articles in par- 
ticular deserve not to be missed. “Conversation with Cardinal Lercaro,” 
in Commonweal, December 24 —a story of social reform with liturgical 
inspiration; “Mission Apostolate for Families,” in America, Decem- 
ber 25 — a convincing retort to the plea that “there is so much to be done 
getting the people to the sacraments that I have no time for this liturgy 
stuff”; and “Restoring Christ to the Family,” in the January Sign — in 
which the Director of the Family Life Bureau of the NCWC, Fr. 


Schmiedeler, highlights the “sacramental” aids to family living. 


One of the most zealous pioneer “movers” of the liturgical apostolate 
in the Chicago area, more especially through her work with Cisca, has 
synthesized her thinking in a very useful Companion to the Missal for 
Sundays and Principal Feasts (Bruce; 474 pp.; cloth, $3.75). Sister 
M. Cecilia, O.S.B., the author, has dedicated the book to Dom Virgil 
Michel, with whom she collaborated closely in those early years. After 
several introductory chapters on the Mass itself, she comments on each 
proper in general and on each part of the proper, and, like the good 
teacher she is, does so with her audience firmly in mind: the average 
layman. The result fully bears out the book’s title: as a companion to the 
missal, it will continue her apostolate with a much wider audience for 
many years to come. 

Though it arrived too late for notice in our January issue, we wish 
to recommend The Mass Year 1955, this year’s edition of the daily Mass 
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guide published annually by Grail, St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. Besides the daily ordinal, it has a handy fast and abstinence chart, 
another which outlines clearly the rules for eucharistic fast for the laity, 
and some eighty pages of meditations on the ordinary of the Mass by 
Fr. Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. Price, 35 cents. 


Fr. Hofinger in this issue insists that the catechetical and liturgical 
apostolates must work hand in hand; our Timely Tractors have been urg- 
ing the relevance of the liturgy for the social apostolate. And everyone 
agrees that the biblical movement is necessary to the liturgical move- 
ment, and conversely; but we haven’t done much about it. To some 
extent, because practical aids for Bible study have been few. Hence we 
welcome the American edition of Guide to the Bible, by the Monks of 
Maredsous (Templegate, Springfield, Ill.; 85 cents). In less than a hun- 
dred pages, it manages to stimulate interest in Bible reading itself, and 
to give valuable introductions to each book, informing the reader what 
to look for and why. As a beginner’s handbook, it seeks its equal. 


A rubrical note. The latest Ephemerides Liturgicae (1954, IV), makes 
public a decision of the Sacred Congregation of Rites dating from 
July 18, 1942 (N. 1687/42). To the question, whether the laity should 
genuflect on one knee both going to and coming from reception of holy 
Communion, the answer is in the affirmative. A commentary points out 
that, though some authors question the meaningfulness of genuflecting 
after receiving the Eucharist, the reply was given to insure greater uni- 
formity, and that it corresponds to the rubrics for the reception of Com- 
munion by the clergy. 


“It is a law of spiritual psychology, verified by the lives of all the 
saints, that their Marian life assumes the form of their spirituality. In 
Dom Marmion it is presented in the light of the mystery of Christ. 

“For him, Mary is above all else the Mother of Jesus, having the 
mission of forming us in His image; Mother of the Only-Begotten Son 
and of the multitude of adopted children; Mother of the Whole Christ. 

“While many souls go ‘to Jesus through Mary,’ it is from Christ that 
Dom Marmion draws near to His Mother. We have not found to charac- 
terize this typical movement of his thought a better formula than ‘Mari- 
an Christocentrism.’ In his doctrine, even of the mystery of Mary, Christ 
draws all things to Himself. . . . 
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“ ‘The love and respect of Jesus for His Mother were immense; con- 
sequently, J must try to imitate Jesus in this respect. This is a thing 
particularly necessary for a priest, who is another Christ, alter Christus.’ 

“He has only one ideal: ‘to imitate Jesus.’ He wishes therefore to 
approach His Mother with the sentiments of ‘another Christ.’ Later, to 
express the fundamental law of this union with Mary, he will find a 
formula which says everything in its brief compass: ‘We must be by 
grace what Jesus is by nature, children of God and children of Mary. 
God will recognize as His true sons only those who, like Jesus, are 
children of Mary’” (Fr. M. M. Philipon, O.P., “The Marian Doctrine of 
Dom Marmion,” in Doctrine and Life, IV, 3 [St. Mary’s Priory, Cork], a 
chapter from More About Dom Marmion). 


Good, Bad and Different: — “In parish after parish, on Sunday after 
Sunday, people stay away from high Mass in droves, not, heaven knows, 
because they don’t like high Mass, but because they don’t like what 
they hear there. . . . In far too many churches throughout the country, 
attendance at high Mass ranges from a mere passive distraction to an 
active occasion of sin” (Paul Hume, “Heard Any Good Choirs Lately?” 


in the January Sign). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EASY TO FOLLOW 


To the Editor: — We had been getting the Leaflet Missal for our people, 
and one evening at a Confraternity of Christian Doctrine board meeting 
I broached the idea of the dialog Mass on Sundays. The group was im- 
mediately interested, but wondered if we could have the prayers in 
English instead of Latin. Permission was obtained, and that week I prac- 
ticed with our two discussion clubs so they could act as leaders, with 
the Catholic Women’s Council, and with the children — so that by Sun- 
day practically the entire parish had heard what we were going to do and 
was ready to begin. 

Before Mass that morning I explained the plan and practiced briefly 
with the whole congregation. Now each Sunday the congregation recites 
the Confiteor, Kyrie, Gloria, Creed, offering of the bread, offering of 
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the wine, Orate fratres, Sanctus, Pater noster, Agnus Dei, Domine non 
sum dignus and Confiteor before Communion together in English, while 
the celebrant says them in Latin at the altar. It does not lengthen Mass by 
more than a few minutes at most and actually makes it seem shorter. The 
response has been very favorable. As one man put it: “The Mass is easy 
to follow when we do it this way.” 

St. Mary’s Church Rev. James S. Crossman 
Silver Bay, Minn. 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . The new Short Breviary, just arrived, is very fine; and definitely 
an improvement over the former edition. I have been recommending it 
to my college students. May you have a blessed new year. For a number 
of years now, WorsHIP for me comes after the Bible, Missal and Breviary. 
As a matter of fact, WorsHrIp (Orate Fratres) has conducted me to the 
treasures of these three books. 

A Teaching Brother 


. . . Ever since the old Orate Fratres days I have been an enthusiastic 
reader and admirer of your magazine. What I have found most helpful is 
the spirituality on which your intellectual work is based. In each new 
issue I find something that gives me a fresh insight into the mystery 
of union of love that is meant to exist between God and man. 


Also I appreciate the spirit of charity that breathes in all the articles 
and essays of WorsHip. You make the rest of us feel that you do like 
us even though you don’t agree with us. The same delivery of mail that 
brought WorsHIP to me this morning also brought a letter from an in- 
telligent controversialist that left me feeling as if I had been thoroughly 
clubbed. You are teaching us all to be charitable — even to our ecclesi- 
astical opponents. .. . 


Episcopalian Clergyman 


.. . Hurrah for Msgr. Hellriegel’s remarks about altar boys in your 
January issue (“Singers and Servers”). Let’s have some more ideas, from 
pastors who have managed to realize some of the big pastoral potentiali- 
ties in the office of these “minor ministers.” But must they necessarily 
be “minors”? I’ve got a fine group of high school seniors for the Sunday 
Masses. And since we have no Catholic high school, it’s been a wonderful 
way to keep them close to their pastor, and to the Altar. . 

A Pastor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSALMS IN RHYTHMIC PROSE. Translation based on the authorized 
Latin version rendered from the original texts by members of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute. By Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J., and Rev. Thomas J. Lynam, 
S.J. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1954. Pp. xii—-236. Cloth, $4.00. 


The Book of Psalms has averaged nearly a Catholic translation a year 
in English since the appearance of the new Latin Psalter in 1944, most of 
them based on that version: Lattey (1945) from the Hebrew independ- 
ently of the new Latin text; Benziger Brothers (1946); Frey (1947); 
Foster (1947), which was unavailable for comparison; Knox (1947); 
Catholic Book Publishing Co. (1949) ; Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine (1950) from the revised Hebrew underlying the new Latin Psalter; 
Kissane (1953-1954), a translation-commentary from a critically re- 
vised Hebrew text; and now the Kleist-Lynam translation, which unlike 
the new Latin Psalter does not include the canticles of the Roman 
Breviary. 

A work of real merit, this latest version is unique in several ways. It 
is the first translation made from the new Latin version to present the 
psalms in the parallel verse form characteristic of Hebrew poetry. While 
free of narrow literalness, this spirited rendering has been prepared from 
the Latin with painstaking accuracy and provides what is probably the 
best aid to date for a closer study and clearer understanding of the au- 
thorized breviary text of the psalms. If the indented format of the Latin 
Psalter had been retained, readers would have found it easier to follow 
the parallel verse form (parallelism), which is nowhere explained in this 
edition. On the other hand, the division of the psalms into stanzas 
(strophes) has been retained, as has the helpful device of italicizing 
refrains where they occur (e.g., Pss. 41-42; 79; 106). 

The titles, summaries and notes have been translated with exemplary 
care and skill from the Latin Psalter and thus make available for the 
first time in English this excellent brief commentary by the staff of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute. Despite their conciseness in the Latin text, 
the summaries and notes have generally been abbreviated and a number 
of the notes and Scripture references have been omitted, in keeping with 
the authors’ aim of providing a book for meditative reading and prayer. 
The loss is somewhat regrettable, and a more generous inclusion of ex- 
planatory material would not have been at variance with the devotional 
purpose (cf. 1 Cor. 14:15), though some of the notes were made un- 
necessary by interpretative translation; e.g., “worship of the Lord” for 
timor Domini in Ps. 18:10 (“worship” and “fear” are used interchange- 
ably elsewhere ; cf., 33:8—12; 118:74, 79); “you intervened” for egisti in 
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51:11; “command” for verbum in 106:20; “might” for cornu in 111:9. 
Occasionally, however, explanatory notes have been added or the notes 
in the Latin text enlarged on (e.g., 23:2-3; 34:15; 59:8-10; 74:9). 

The translation reads beautifully. On the whole it is simple, forceful 
and modern, with a warmth and richness that should characterize a 
version of mankind’s most treasured songs. Instances of rendering that 
is illuminating as well as striking are: “Now let my soul, a never-silent 
harp, sing songs to you!” in 29:13; “Your beauty will enchant the king” 
in 44:12; “until I pierced the holy mind of God” in 72:17; “For of his 
mercy toward us he has given fresh and mighty proofs” in 116 :2. 

While we can only be grateful to the late Fr. Kleist and his colleague 
Fr. Lynam for the contribution they have made toward a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the psalms, it is unfortunate that Fr. Kleist 
did not choose the same medium here as he did for his recently pub- 
lished translation of the Gospels. In itself rhythmic prose could be 
suitable enough. But at a time when so much poetry is written in free 
verse, why should a prose version of the psalms be presented in “essen- 
tially iambic” form, “with the occasional substitution of an anapaest” 
(Preface) ? This approach has occasioned frequent use of exotic words 
and transpositions that are not at all in harmony with the general straight- 
forwardness and modern American tone of the translation. For example: 
“with dignity and glory him you crowned!” in 8:6; “heaven’s marge” 
and “heaven’s verge” in 18:7; “count o’er I can my bones, one after one, 
while they look on and at my sight rejoice” in 21:18; “in planning for our 
weal you have no peer” in 39:6; in addition to forms like “’tis,” 
“twere,” “’mongst,” “e’er.” A happier model could have been found in 


the effortless prose rhythm of the Kleist prologue to St. John’s Gospel 
or his Magnificat and Benedictus. 

But such shortcomings do not spoil the essentially fine workmanship 
of the translators in producing a new English psalter that is quite im- 
pressive for its originality and very readable. 

St. John’s Abbey Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 


GOD, MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. A Christian Answer to Modern Mate- 
tialism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Jacques de Bivort de la Saudée. 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York. 1954. Pp. 421. Cloth, $7.50. 

This book represents an English translation and adaptation of the 
third edition of Essai sur Dieu, !'Homme et Univers which was first 
published in 1950. Two essays (“The Origin of Man in the Book of 
Genesis” by Dr. E. C. Messenger, and “The Church in the Age of Capi- 
talism” by Douglas Woodruff) have been added in English. 
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The Church resembles an open-air meeting of the faithful surrounded 
by all sorts of onlookers — some curious, some dissident, some hostile, 
And from time to time, at least once in a century since the origin of 
Christianity, a “Christian answer” has to be given to hecklers. Modern 
materialism, as understood by this book, is chiefly that of the dialectic, 
Marxist variety. The editor states that in the English-speaking countries 
dialectic materialism is not as strong an adversary as in the Latin coun- 
tries, but materialism of the “Right” is here a much more formidable 
opponent of Christianity than communism is. Indeed, it is far too little 
realized that a scientific positivism which penetrates more and more into 
the realm of values, is as viciously anti-Christian in North America as 
Marxism is behind the iron curtain. That non-Marxist brand of scientism 
which has become the unformulated doctrine of many secular universi- 
ties is, as the editor correctly points out, in the long run a greater danger 
to us than Marxism. Nevertheless, this book by European authors, is 
primarily an answer to dialectic materialism. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the content is to give a list of the 
titles : “The Existence of God and Contemporary Materialism” (Albert 
Dondeyne), “The World: Its Origin and Structure in the Light of 
Science and Faith” (Antonio Romana), “The Origin of Life” (Felix 
Ruschkamp), “The Origin of Man and the Recent Discoveries of the 
Natural Sciences” (G. Vandebroek), “The Origin of Man in the Book 
of Genesis” (E. C. Messenger), “Is There a Soul” (Joseph Ternus), 
“The Origin of Religion” (Henri de Lubac), “The Problem of Christ” 
(Henri Fehner), “Economic and Social Conditions at the Time of the 
Establishment of Christianity” (Pierre Defrennes), “Early Christianity 
in Its Historical Setting” (Joseph Huby), “The Christian Church: Cath- 
olic and Roman” (P. A. Liégé), “The Origins of the Protestant Re- 
formation” (Joseph Duhr), “Religion and Progress” (Henri du Pas- 
sage), “The Church in the Age of Capitalism” (Douglas Woodruff), 
“Dialectical Materialism: The Philosophy of the Proletariat” (Gustave 
André Wetter), “The Problem of Evil” (Yves M. J. Congar). 

As might be expected in a symposium of this sort, the essays are of 
uneven level. Father de Lubac’s and Fr. Congar’s papers are brilliant 
exposés and have the penetrating and original quality which we associate 
with these authors. Mr. Woodruff’s article on the other hand, interprets 
the social teaching of the Church in such a way that the common interpre- 
tation of the two famous encyclicals becomes, to say the least, equivocal. 
This article resembles some of those peculiar pamphlets by Catholic 
authors which have lately been circulated in the United States, and which 
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are in strange opposition to the spirit of a Bishop Sheil and to that of 
scores of labor-minded priests. Mr. Woodruff regrets that “the encycli- 
cals have been principally expounded by Catholics with an apostolic 
intention of convincing workers who have lost or never had the faith, 
to show that the Church is not, as the socialists and communists depict 
her, the enemy of working-class aspirations; and so they have naturally 
concentrated on those parts of the encyclicals which serve this purpose.” 
The encyclicals referred to a form of capitalism which, according to Mr. 
Woodruff, hardly exists any more today, and if we are to draw the logical 
conclusions from his essay, Leo XIII and Pius XI, if they were alive, 
would be defenders of free enterprise as we see it in America. If a com- 
munist wants to show that the Church is a defender of capitalism and 
that people like Don Sturzo or Monsignor Ryan are just tolerated for the 
opportune moment — all he has to do is to quote from Mr. Woodruff’s 
article. 

Apart from such specific weaknesses the book, in general, excels in 
two respects. Compared with a book on the same subject as it would have 
been written fifty years ago, there is much more emphasis on the “ex- 
istential” than on merely formalistic “proofs” and “rejections.” In such 
articles as the ones by Dondeyne, de Lubac and Congar one has the im- 
pression of a lived faith being “engaged,” rather than that of the armored 
vehicles of formal logic let loose on the adversary. Another outstanding 
quality, which is perhaps associated with what we just mentioned, is 
that of a charitable comprehension of the oponent’s view. There is 
not a trace of emotional hostility in the articles dealing with contem- 
porary materialism (e.g. in the one by G. A. Wetter) — on the con- 
trary, the entire volume gives the impression of a sort of “Don Camillo- 
Peppone” encounter on the esoteric plane of philosophy. How precious 
and refreshing to North American readers who are by now used to a lot 
of Catholicism which is just belligerently anti and nothing more! 

There is one basic demand one has to make of all works of this kind. 
In the chapters dealing with biology and astronomy there should be 
more affirmation of a Christian anthropology and cosmology. So often 
have the anthropological jawbones been dug out to prove that there is 
really no contradiction between the biology of the laboratory and the 
idea of a heavenly Creator. So often has it been shown that there is room 
for faith in a Newtonian and Einsteinian universe. We all should know 
this by now. However, a Christian anthropology and cosmology have 
an affirmative element which is not touched by all this. There is a non- 
experimental and non-mathematical knowledge of Man and the Cosmos, 
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an element of Christian Gnosis which has never been relinquished by 
the Church. It has only been stored away since the advent of the natural 
sciences. Today, at the time when the bodily assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin into heaven has become a matter of faith, we have to re-consider 
ancient concepts of the human body and of the heavens which are, on 
their plane, as valid as Darwinian and Newtonian concepts and not in- 
compatible with them. However, here we are perhaps talking of the 
work of generations to come. 

Ottawa, Ontario Karl Stern, M.D. 


THE END OF TIME. A Meditation on the Philosophy of History. By Josef 
Pieper. Translated by Michael Bullock. Pantheon Books Inc., New York. 
1954. Pp. 153. Cloth, $2.75. 


Joseph Pieper is a creative philosopher. He is obviously a very talented 
and dedicated writer and thinker. In his latest book he exemplifies the 
Christian philosopher to perfection. With one eye on revealed truth he 
sticks close to his philosophical last in fashioning his work. He seems very 
widely and incisively read. It is this combination of talent, fidelity to the 
legitimate ground of reason and revelation, and wide reading that has 
produced a very good book called The End of Time. 

The book is a helpful norm for all philosophers of history by way 
of its stern warnings that men must keep themselves methodologically 
open to theology when philosophizing about history or they will ulti- 
mately have no philosophy at all. They will have diminishing ability, 
furthermore, for facing and living in a real world. 

The main theme of the book is built around a text of St. Thomas 
which Etienne Gilson has elaborated in another way in God and Philoso- 
phy. Our attitude toward the End has to be conditioned by our under- 
standing of the Beginning. God has given existence to all of creation in 
order that it would exist and continue in existence. Only He-Who-Is can 
give existence or withdraw it. Nihilistic or destructionistic views about 
the end of man and history are as unsound in philosophy as they are in 
theology. “No one can say there is no end of history in the absolute 
sense, unless he believes in the Creator” (p. 65). 

Interpreting that key message from the Contra Gentes to which I have 
already referred, Joseph Pieper writes: “Because the creature is a 
creature, that is, springs from nothingness, therefore it is so very power- 
less that it cannot even destroy, annihilate itself. On the other hand they 
say (the words of St. Thomas) that because the creature is a creature, 
that is, has proceeded out of that which is in the highest fashion existent, 
therefore it is so very existent that, if it could be destroyed at all, it could 
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be destroyed only by the Creator himself — who, however, has created it 
‘that it might be’.” 

The subject of the End will always be timely. Dr. Pieper reminds us 
of Newman’s observation that we are related to the Second Coming very 
much as the Jews were to the First. The Christian knows not the “day 
nor the hour.” In the meantime, Dr. Pieper outlines his role as one of 
constant and vigorous affirmation of reality, coupled with a readiness, 
under grace, for blood-testimony, i.e. martyrdom. The gnostic and the 
agnostic both withdraw from reality but the Christian remains at his 
work and continues in His praise. However close to the end, time will 
never permit the Christian the laying down of tools or the putting away of 
psalters. 

The book will be a goad, perhaps, to the liturgist. How to perfect 
praise so that it will be a lasting interior activity in the souls of the faithful 
is always a problem for the liturgically minded. It becomes a problem in 
the face of any persecution but is especially pointed in the world of 
Antichrist which is a dominion of “no escape.” When a man does not 
know, priest or lay, which /te will be the last he will hear, his conscious- 
ness of the need of perfecting interior praise by way of all the external 
means at his disposal will inevitably grow deeper and stronger. 

Parochially the book should help to at least re-assure the average 
Catholic that the victory has already been won by our Redeemer. The end 
is not yet, nor is it pure destruction. The bold humility of fulfillment 
is the Christian’s cue. No matter how atomic things become we dare not 


stop church building and chalice making. Ora et labora fits the end as well 
as the beginning, and everything in between. 

Newman Hall Rev. George Garrelts 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NOVENA IN HONOR OF ST. ISIDORE, Patron of Farmers. Arranged for 
Parish, Group, and Family Use. National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Des Moines, Ia. 1954. Pp. 42. Pamphlet, 50 cents. 

When the late Pius XI instituted the feast of Christ the King, he was 
combating the modern heresy of laicism. He declared that the annual 
celebration of a feast honoring Christ’s kingship would be more effective 
than papal pronouncements proclaiming Christ’s rights over persons and 
society. Perhaps the NCRLC has something like this in mind when it 
urges devotion to rural saints and the use of sacramentals that pertain 
to rural family life. The trend towards commercialization in farming 
and the secularization of rural family life can best be stemmed by family 
prayer and community devotions. 
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The prayers for each day in this booklet are taken from Scripture and 
from the missal. The order of prayers is so patterned that one is reminded 
of the Little Hours. It is no secret that the booklet was compiled by the 
monks of St. John’s Abbey. The selections breathe the spirit and harmony 
of work and prayer. At the end of each day’s prayers there is a brief 
reading entitled “Reflections” which points up the Christian dignity of 
the rural way of life. Rural pastors will find in them not only food for 
meditation but an outline for sermons on the philosophy of life promoted 
by the NCRLC. 

This little prayerbook will become popular among rural families. It 
can be used equally well in public devotions and by the family in the 
home. When purchased in quantity lots, the Conference offers it at at- 
tractive discounts. 

Hokah, Minn. Rev. William P. Schimek 


THE CHILD AND PROBLEMS OF TODAY. A Symposium Sponsored 
by the Family Life Bureau. Edited by Rev. Edgar J. Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1954. Pp. 183. Paper, $2.00. 


The book represents the mature thinking of some nineteen experts on 
child psychology applied, not to the problem child, but to the very 
normal child in our modern world. We hear so much of “problem 
children” that it is refreshing to find a collection of helps for parents 
which “steers a middle course.” Once again we can look at Mary and 
John’s ordinary little faces and see them as miniature human beings 
who in due time with God’s good grace and plenty of parental patience 
will grow up to be well adjusted Catholics. 

Adjustment there will have to be, and the book is full of practical 
suggestions. In fact it is in the application of theory to action that we 
found most value in this symposium, which culls the choice thoughts 
of many writers on special topics. Most of us know how things ought to 
be in a family, and most of us know when something goes wrong in a 
family ; but every family could well be forearmed with the forewarning 
this book can give. It is a practical extension of the Bishops’ Statement 
of 1950 on “The Child, Citizen of Two Worlds.” The Family Life Bureau 
has served long and faithfully under the direction of the Bishops to 
stay the degeneration in family life and to recommend a positive cure. 

A book such as The Child and Problems of Today will serve as the 
basis for discussion and action in one of the largest Catholic adult- 
education movements in this country. Our united Bishops have urged 
parents also to unite in small groups in every parish. Wherever Mr. and 
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Mrs. Clubs gather these basic family needs will be discussed and the cure 
applied directly to thousands of homes. How great a love is needed be- 
tween father and mother and child and God! How nicely balanced must 
be the adolescent’s desire for security and his passion for independent 
action! In seven out of ten cases this desire for independence causes the 
adolescent to blame his parents for misunderstanding. Most certainly 
there are some “inadequate and neurotic” parents who are the first 
offenders, but after this there can also be children who are at fault. 

These are some of the topics of the symposium. But have we suffi- 
ciently reflected how such statements apply also to the larger family of 
the Church? Young family-life groups desiring emotional independence 
are apt to forget that the “parental” control of our Bishops is also 
necessary. 

The book ends with a section on the mother. She is the one who 
usually bridges the gap of difference between the age of the parent and 
the youth of the child. She is the one who will one day have to translate 
into action our Holy Father’s directive given in 1947 that “the most 
pressing duty of Christians is to lead the liturgical life.” Perhaps she will 
ask both the adolescent Christian Family Movement and the parent 
Family Life Bureau to help her learn in what this life consists. Then by 
working together to translate theory into action they will develop by that 
action truly Catholic parents and help the child face the problems of 
today. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. Florence Berger 


MEDIAEVAL MYSTICAL TRADITION AND ST. JOHN OF THE 
CROSS. By a Benedictine of Stanbrook. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md. 1954. Pp. 161. Cloth, $2.75. 

For a variety of readers, interested in the spiritual life, this short work 
could prove very profitable. The author clarifies terminology by dis- 
cussing the relevant nomenclature in use through the centuries. The mod- 
ern student, particularly if he ventures alone into the maze of mystical 
literature, is thus duly warned and directed. Again, there is enough mate- 
rial presented in these pages to point out a way for anyone who really 
wants to pursue the Three Ways to God. And, above all, this brief 
introduction to some mediaeval mystical writers, immediate predecessors 
or contemporaries of the Mystical Doctor, St. John of the Cross, may 
impress a candid and eager soul that needs to learn what it has missed 
through lack of acquaintance with the higher paths of the Christian life. 
St. Maur’s Priory Basil A. Stegmann, O.S.B. 
South Union, Ky. 
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CONFERENCE TIDINGS 


HE board of directors of the 
Liturgical Conference met at St. Teresa’s Rectory in Chicago December 
28-29 with twenty-two members in attendance. Our new President, the 
Most Reverend Vincent S. Waters, D.D., Bishop of Raleigh, N.C., pre- 
sided. The Program Committee meeting followed the Board meeting and 
drew up the program for the 1955 Liturgical Week to be held at Worces- 
ter, Mass., Aug. 22-25 under the patronage of the Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, D.D. 


PROGRAM FOR WORCESTER WEEK 
This year’s Liturgical Week will again be a full four-day program. The 
first two days will be devoted to the recently authorized Collectio Rituum 
which allows the use of considerable English in the administration of 
some of the sacraments and blessings. The final two days will consider the 
liturgy and the social problem. The topics of the papers and the speakers 
have been submitted to Bishop Wright for his approval and will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of WorsHip. Bishop Wright has appointed 
Father David Bushey as local chairman and preparations are already well 
under way. Early inquiries about housing may be addressed to him at: 
Bishop’s House, Worcester, Mass. 


PROCEEDINGS 
The papers from the first two days of the Milwaukee Week on the funda- 
mentals of the liturgy will not be printed as such, but will be used as the 
basis of a practical book on the wherefore and know-how of the liturgical 
apostolate to be written by Fr. Shawn Sheehan and Fr. William Leonard, 
S.J. It is hoped that this book will appear before the end of the year. 

The papers and discussions of the last two days at Milwaukee will be 
published under the title Mary in the Liturgy. Most of this material has 
been edited and is in the hands of the printer. It will be priced at $2.00, 
plus 8c postage. Orders may be placed now with the Secretary at Els- 
berry, Mo. 

In response to a heavy demand, the Proceedings of the first Liturgical 
Week held at Chicago in 1940 will be reprinted and will sell for $2.00 
plus 12c postage. It will therefore be possible once more to obtain the 
complete set. This is good news for libraries, as well as for all those who 
have the complete set with the exception of this one volume. It is urgently 
requested that orders be placed immediately, so that the number to be 
printed can be determined. 
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With the appearance of the 1954 Proceedings and the reprint of those 
of 1940 the set will consist of fifteen volumes, which, if bought indi- 
vidually, would be worth $25.00. Henceforth, the complete set may be 
obtained at a 20% discount for only $20.00. With the time for ordinations 
approaching, this set of books would make a wonderful gift to the newly 
ordained. They are without question one of the finest collections in Eng- 
lish on the subject of the liturgy. 


PAMPHLET TO BE REVISED 


The pamphlet What Is the Liturgical Movement is almost out of print. 
It will be rewritten on a more popular level by Fr. Shawn Sheehan and 
Fr. William Leonard, S.J., to serve as a quick means of acquainting be- 
ginners and inquirers with the purposes and techniques of the liturgical 
apostolate. Having been written before Mediator Dei there is need of a 
re-evaluation in the light of the encyclical and of including the mo- 
mentous developments of recent years—the Easter Vigil, Eucharistic 
fast, evening Mass, and English in the Ritual. We suggest holding your 
orders until we can announce what the price of the new pamphlet will be. 


MSGR. HELLRIEGEL’S EXPLANATION OF THE MASS 


Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel has given his demonstration of the Mass at 
seven liturgical weeks and will do so again at Worcester. This explanation 
of the Mass will be published in pamphlet form either by the Liturgical 
Conference or by some other large producer of pamphlets. It will un- 
doubtedly find many uses — classroom, discussion clubs, demonstrations 
of the Mass by priests. 

There have been many requests for making this explanation of the 
Mass available on tape recording. This, too, is being planned for the near 
future. The medium of slides and movies is also being considered. We are 
not yet at the point where we can accept orders for any of these, but it 
would be very helpful if those interested would acquaint the Secretary 
with their ideas about them. 


RECORDINGS OF LITURGICAL WEEK 


A committee headed by Fr. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., is studying the prob- 
lem of making the talks of the liturgical weeks available on tape record- 
ing. Considerable interest has been shown in such a project but it could 
become a thing of such magnitude that it is being approached with cau- 
tion. We have on file the requests that have been sent us, and to help us 
decide what might be done we should welcome the ideas of any who are 
interested. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE CONFERENCE 
Membership in the Liturgical Conference is open to all — priests, re- 
ligious and laity. Dues for 1955 are now payable to the Secretary. Besides 
renewing your own, why not try to get another member? 

To spread a knowledge of and love for the liturgy among both religious 
men and women, the Board of Directors decided to inaugurate a re- 
ligious membership at only $3.00 a year which may be taken out by 
either an institution or an individual, and with it, as with all types of 
membership, there goes one copy of the Proceedings of the current 
year’s liturgical week. 

As of now, therefore, the following types of membership in the Liturgi- 
cal Conference are available: 

Life membership (Individuals only) 
Sustaining membership 

General membership 

Religious membership 

Seminarian membership 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
The following were appointed to serve on a Promotion Committee: Fr. 
William Leonard, Fr. Joseph Feeney, Fr. John Hayes, Fr. Alphonse 
Westhoff. This committee is to try to widen the influence of the Con- 
ference by obtaining representatives throughout the country with a view 
to eventual diocesan or regional liturgical weeks. 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS 

The following were appointed to a Committee on Religious: Fr. 
Michael Mathis, C.S.C., Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., Fr. Raymond 
Fontaine, S.S.S., Fr. Sylvester Maher, O.Carm., Fr. William Leonard, 
S.J., Sister Anne Catherine, C.S.J., Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
The committee is to be broadened so as to include a representative of all 
the major orders and communities of religious men and women, and 
has for its purpose the fostering of a spirituality based on the liturgy 
which the Holy Father has called the “center and source of all true 
piety.” It is planned to have a meeting of these representatives at the 
Worcester Liturgical Week. 

Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes 
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Sisters Adopt English Breviary . . . 


The Most Reverend Leo F. Dworschak, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Fargo, N.D., discusses with Mother St. Kevin, Superior of the Sisters 
of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, features of the new 
Short Breviary. Since Christmas the Presentation Sisters are praying 
this Englished form of the Roman Breviary as their daily common 
prayer. They are among the first to change from the traditional Latin 
Little Office to a vernacular version of the Church’s official prayer, 
and thereby enter more deeply into the rich content of spiritual 
values contained in the liturgical year. The Short Breviary is the 
latest publication of the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
Further information regarding use in Community will gladly be given; 
likewise details on price, supplements and bindings. 
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includes answers to questions often 
posed by converts. Extreme Unction 
shows it as the sacrament of healing. 
Also contains the rite of Extreme 
Unction in English, and the blessing 
of a sick child and of a sick adult. 
Quantity rate available. 32 pages and 
Photographically illustrated. 25c 








FIDES PUBLISHERS — Chicago 10, Illinois 

















Excellent Books for the New Year 








Sources of Christian Theology 





Volume I: Sacraments and Worship 


Edited with Commentary by Paul F. Palmer, S.J.—The first in a series of volumes 
designed to present in English the basic texts and documents which have shaped 
and continue to control Catholic theological teaching. Volume one shows the litur- 
gy and the doctrinal development of Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist. 
The book is divided into five great topics: 1. The Early Rites of Initiation; 2. 
The Early Eucharistic Liturgies; 3. The Sacramental System; 4. The Eucharist 
as a Sacrament; and 5. The Eucharist as a Sacrifice. $5.00 





I Lift My Lamp 








Edited by John P. Leary, S.J.—Thrilling biographies of sixteen Jesuits who 
played important roles in the actual formation of America. Some of those de- 
scribed, such as St. Isaac Jogues, Pere Marquette and Peter De Smet, are al- 
ready well-known. The others should be, for their lives gave eloquent testimony 
to the spirit of Christ and the love of country. $4.75 





The Priest in the World 








By Rev. Josef Sellmair, translated by Brian Battershaw—This work sets forth the 
relationship that should exist between humanity and the mystery of grace in 
priests. The author treats such knotty problems as the priests and learning, the 
priest and the world, the priest and women, personality and asceticism. $3.75 











The Priest and the Unconscious 


By Dr. Erwin Ringel and Rev. Dr. Wenzel van Lun—A scientific and empirically 
well-founded introduction to the psychology of the unconscious, and its practi- 
cal application. The authors urge a closer cooperation between the priest and 
the doctor, discuss the psychology of Faith, and treat some of the most common 
psychiatric problems the priest is likely to encounter. $2.25 











No Longer Two 


A Commentary on the Encyclical 
“Casti Connubii” of Pius XI 


By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—Seeking to aid those contemplating marriage, Fath- 
er Handren here explores the teaching given by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical, 
Casti Connubii. He adds, wherever possible, further clarifications on the subject 
of marriage made by the present Pontiff and the bishops of our own country. 
The work includes excellent treatments of such issues as divorce, contraception, 
abortion, eugenic sterilization, and many other timely problems that vex young 
men and women. $4.00 














Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 











Simeon, what is that 
K , you are holding in your a 


It is God, whom the heavens 


do not contain, 
whose throne is cherubims, 


whose scepter is light. 
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